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“---AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” 


I MMBA! piness!” Why may we not realize 
7 : these ideals for which our ances- 
tors Kaela? Life we have; liberty we 
may obtain by a magnificent scorn of our 
handicaps; and all that is necessary for a 
successful pursuit of happiness is the 
realization that no thrill ever equals the 
thrill that comes from lightening our own 
load by adding to it a part of our fellow- 
traveler's. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 











(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 





FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 


secured only in a large school. 


lL 18 E. 41st Street 





Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 











Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 








Department. Lectures 


New York City 








Price 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 
Oakland Branch, Federal Bidg., 16th and Broadwa 
Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip- Readies in 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Ex 
Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 
Instruction private and in class. 
Practise Classes. Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 


Oakla 


Summer Rates. 


Special opportunities for individual practise. 


nd. 
New York. 
position, 1915. 


Day and Evening 








406 GEARY STREET, 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 








MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 
Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 


Normal course. 
Emma B. Kesscer, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass 



















603 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 





Private Instruction 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 





512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 











Small classes when practicable 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Evizasets R. PoINDEXTER CoRALIE N. KENFIELD 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected bprans act gs 


915 SHreve BuiILpDING RANCISCO, CAL. 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg» a Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Shsnibicens St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss EvizaBETH Branp, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HicHLanp Burtpine, East Liserty, PittssurcH, Pa. 

















SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
uee Lessons. Ema Classes. 


Miss Evizaseta G. Ds Lany 
711 Oswego St. Ak aa N. Y. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE DEAF CHILD IN HIS HOME 
By SARAH FULLER 


SSUMING that the home into which a 

deaf child is born is his natural birth- 
right, we may ask how his privilege of a 
place in the family may contribute most 
fully to his development into what Hor- 
ace Mann characterized as “a noble citi- 
zen, ready to contend for the right, and 
to die for the right.” The fact that he is 
irrecoverably deaf determines at once the 
attitude of the entire household toward 
him. He is to be one of the family 
through the united efforts of all to sup- 
plement his loss of hearing. A common 
means of communicating thought must 
be established, and the language of the 
household must become his. Since the 
spoken word cannot be heard, it must be 
seen, and while yet an infant in arms, 
the terms of endearment which every 
mother lavishes upon her helpless babe 
must be repeated over and over again to 
the little one, until it becomes the habit 
of the child to rivet his eyes upon the 
mother’s mouth whenever she speaks to 
him. These first lessons in speech-read- 
ing are most valuable, as indicating the 
way by which the child is to acquire 
a knowledge and use of his “mother 
tongue.” 

The imitative powers of a deaf child 
are as quick as those of a hearing child, 
and the movements of the mouth may be 
as readily and as naturally copied as are 
the movements of the hands, the feet, the 
arms, etc. The first attempts at speech 
by the hearing infant are a few element- 
ary sounds and combinations of sounds, 
and these are repeated hundreds of times 
for months before a finished word re- 
sults. In the same way, a deaf child be- 
gins the acquisition of speech. Having 


no idea of the sound of either his own 
voice or of that of another, he must be 
led to recognize its vibrations through the 
sense of touch. For this purpose the 
mother places his little hand upon the 
bony framework of her own chest, while 
she repeats sounds such as she has com- 
monly made for the amusement and imi- 
tation of her hearing baby. The vibra- 
tions produced by the mother’s voice and 
the movements of her mouth are attrac- 
tions which interest the child and which 
induce him to attempt a reproduction of 
both. The first intelligent response to the 
mother’s effort is the key which unlocks 
for him the great storehouse of spoken 
language. Without following in detail 
the processes by which sounds and their 
combinations become successively words, 
phrases, and sentences, it is sufficient to 
say that a mother may be guided in her 
instructions to her deaf child by what 
she has repeatedly done for her hearing 
children, and, through persistent teaching 
and constant appeals to the child’s sight 
and sense of touch, give to him a use of 
speech. 

Pathetic testimony to the early habit of 
imitation in children was given by Helen 
Keller, who is both deaf and blind, when 
at the age of ten she wrote, “When I was 
a very little child, I used to sit in my 
mother’s lap nearly all the time, because 
I was very timid and did not like to be 
left by myself. And I would keep my 
little hand on her face all the while, be- 
cause it amused me to feel her face and 
lips move when she talked with people. 
I did not know then what she was doing, 
for | was quite ignorant of all things. 
Then when I was older I learned to play 
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with my nurse and the little negro chil- 
dren, and I noticed that they kept mov- 
ing their lips just like my mother, so I 
moved mine, too; but sometimes it made 
me angry, and I would hold my play- 
mates’ mouths very hard. I did not know 
then that it was very naughty to do so.” 

A partial, and very imperfect, pronun- 
ciation of the names of favorite toys, of 
articles of food, and of the names of 
members of the family may be all the 
return given for months of patient itera- 
tion and reiteration of these words, and 
yet, when compared with the vocabulary 
of the average hearing child, it is most 
encouraging. A firm conviction that 
speech is a possible possession for every 
deaf child, however slow its acquisition, 
will lead a mother to so order the life of 
her child that he shall have as good an 
opportunity to see and to imitate speech 
as the other members of the family have 
to hear it. Unlimited repetitions of ques- 
tions, replies, directions, and statements, 
accompanied by representations, in every 
conceivable way, of objects not easily 
shown to the child, and graphic illustra- 
tions of.actions are needful to enable the 
little learner to fully grasp the thought 
embodied in the spoken words and should 
be freely given to him. 

The words of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in regard to the receptive period 
of life, applies, in almost every particu- 
lar, with as much force to the deaf child 
as to the hearing one. He said, “The in- 
fancy of every human being born under 
favorable conditions is full of inspira- 
tion, which acts in the consciousness long 
before it has found words to express its 
exalted and excited emotions. The blue 
sky overhead, the green expanse under 
foot, the breath of flowers, the song of 
birds, the smile of a mother, the voices 
of loving guardians and friends, the 
changes of day and night, the roll of 
thunder, the blaze of lightning—all that 
makes up the scenery and orchestra of 
Nature, as yet uninterpreted by language, 
sink into the consciousness to be remem- 
bered only in the effects they have pro- 
duced. All this, I believe, is much more 
literally true than the poetic assertion of 
Wordsworth about the clouds of glory 
we come trailing from a previous exist- 
ence. Substitute for the ‘Heaven which 
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is our home’ the unremembered world of 
our existence before we have learned to 
label our thoughts and emotions with 
words, and the child may be said to pos- 
sess a wonderful inheritance derived 
from his infancy before the time of 
articulate expression.” 

At an early period, too, the moral 
sense in the deaf child is stirred. The 
approving nod and smile and the look of 
disapprobation emphasize words of as- 
sent or denial, and give shape to the 
thought of right and wrong as associated 
with wishes or acts. A patient, tactful 
manner and a few, simple, expressive 
words will give to even the youngest deaf 
child all that he needs by way of expla-' 
nation in matters of obedience, and will 
convey to him what he needs to know. 

The nursery life is full of opportuni- 
ties for the development of play instincts 
which lead directly to the need of a con- 
stant use of speech. Sharing toys with 
little playmates, joining in their games, 
catching from them the words of rhymes 
and jingles—all help to foster a habit of 
speech and to establish an interest in all 
that makes a happy, healthful childhood. 
Each period has its own language and its 
literature, and, given the time and the at- 
tention which his need demands, the deaf 
child may enjoy both in the same degree 
as his hearing brothers and sisters, and 
thus be prepared for the school days 
which are to be occupied with tasks that 
test his powers of application and self- 
dependence. 

The enlargement of the bounds of the 
child’s life means even greater demands 
than have hitherto been made upon his 
family, and every needed effort should 
be gladly made to enable him to take his 
place as a student with those who have 
been his childhood’s companions and 
friends. Not only should he have all the 
encouragement and help which hearing 
children receive on their entrance to un- 
tried experiences, but if need be he 
should be given opportunities to receive 
special assistance. Debarred as he is by 


his deafness from knowing what is said 
when the face of the teacher or class- 
mate is turned from him, it is not unrea- 
sonable to claim for him the right to be 
told whatever is heard by those about 
him. 
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Some of the homely results of all this 
painstaking care may be presented here 
to show that they are commensurate with 
the expenditure of time and effort which 
they have cost. They are these: An abil- 
ity to understand and to use spoken and 
written language ; the power to share in- 
telligently the interests of each member 
of the household; a sympathetic care for 
all that pertains to the home; a loving 
co-operation in whatever plans are made 
to add to the claims of home life; a readi- 
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ness to share in all service which may 
increase its comforts and lighten its bur- 
dens ; a participation in household hospi- 
tality ; a generous response to neighborly 
acts ; a cordial acceptance of social duties, 
and a desire to minister to all who may 
need his help—these and many more 
equally rich returns are the direct re- 
wards of the parents, the brothers, sisters, 
and friends who are willing to give of 
their time, strength, and love for the 
well-being of deaf children. 





CLUB-HOUSE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR 


THE HARD OF HEARING 





OT OFTEN do dreams come true, but 
the club-house of the San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing, long 
talked of and longed for, is a real fact 
and quite as perfect as a dream could be. 

While Philadelphia is called the “City 
of Homes,” San Francisco is named the 
“City of Apartments,” so it seems quite 
in keeping that the club-house of the San 
Francisco League should be an apart- 
ment. After endless search, having taken 
Mrs. Dewey’s advice to “Do it now and 
not wait until we had the money, or for 
any such minor consideration,” we de- 
cided to take a large apartment which 
seemed most desirable and answered all 
our purposes. 

Dear Vota REviEW family, after you 
have heard all about it I am sure that you 
will agree with me that no house could 
hold a candle to our lovely apartment. 

In the first place, we are most con- 
veniently situated in the Arcona Apart- 
ments, at 851 California Street, just off 
Powell Street, which is a modern, attrac- 
tive building within five minutes’ walk of 
everything—theaters, shops, banks, etc. 
It overlooks the Fairmont Hotel and 
Stanford Court and has a wonderful 
view of the bay, the Berkeley Hills, and 
the city. The sunsets from our windows 
are visions of ravishing splendor and at 
night there spreads before us the mag- 
nificent panorama of San Francisco’s 
myriad twinkling lights, while from far 


By ALICE N. TRASK 











across the bay, like stars reflected in the 
water, gleam the lights of Oakland and 
Berkeley. 

We have the top floor, which is reached 
by elevator and contains ten large, steam- 
heated rooms, two sleeping porches, and 
four large, tiled bathrooms supplied with 
unlimited hot water. 

The furniture is very good, being 
mostly of mahogany in an old-fashioned 
design. The living-room and dining- 
room, each containing an open fireplace, 
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are handsomely carpeted, and the bed- 
rooms, with their roomy closets, and the 
halls have’ hardwood floors with rugs. 
We are already in perfect order, with 
curtains and pictures hung and the linen 
closet well filled with new bed-linen and 
towels. 

In fact, we have every modern con- 
venience in our club-house, and we plan 
to make our guests happy and at home. 
We cannot very well open a tea-room, 
but will serve breakfast to those who 
wish it. As we are so near to all kinds 
of restaurants, hotels, and cafeterias, we 
think. most people would probably pre- 
fer having lunch.and dinner elsewhere. 

Our club-house project was most en- 
thusiastically received by our members 
on May 6, when we held a mass meeting 
to devise ways and means of raising the 
necessary funds to start it. We decided 
to have a membership drive which will 
increase our annual income as well as 
assist us at once; nearly all of the thirty- 
two League members present very gen- 
erously agreed to give 25 cents each week 
for one year, to be paid quarterly in ad- 


vance ; also, we have had many generous. 
donations of money in sums varying 
from five to one thousand dollars. 

Although several members are already 
living there, on June 4 the club-house will 
open its door to the public for the first 
time with a house-warming from 3 to 6 
o’clock, which we feel sure will enthuse 
all who come. 

The League has grown so rapidly in 
its first five years, not only in members, 
but in its many activities as well, that a 
place of its own had become an impera- 
tive need yet almost an impossibility un- 
less it could be made self-supporting ; 
and this we can now accomplish since we 
have two large, beautiful rooms for 
League meetings and social affairs and 
shall receive in rent for our rooms 
money enough to defray all operating ex- 
penses, leaving our membership dues for 
other phases of the League’s work. 

And now, having realized our dream, 
we feel very hospitable and extend an 
invitation to all our friends everywhere, 
old and new, to call on us in our new 
club-house. 





THE PHONETIC INSTITUTE OF GRENOBLE 
By ISABELLE M. SCOTT 


Ts University of Grenoble has for 
.4 many years drawn to itself great 
numbers of foreign students. More than 
any other provincial university in France, 
it rhakes: special provision for the needs 
of such students and arranges special 
courses of instruction for them, not only 
during the holiday months, but through- 
out the whole year. It is interesting to 
note of what varied nationalities are the 
students who frequent these courses. In 
the summer of 1920 there were 847 enrol- 
ments, representing 20 different nation- 
alities—Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, 
United States, Sweden, Norway, France 
(Alsace), Holland, Switzerland, China, 
Denmark, Brazil, Canada, Greece, 
Czecho - Slovakia, Jugo - Slavia, Finland, 
Spain, Poland, and Peru, the countries 
being arranged according to the number 
of students from each. For the ordinary 
scholastic year—November to June—the 
enrolments are naturally less numerous, 


but the nationalities represented remain 
practically the same. 

A large proportion of these students 
aim at teaching French in their own 
countries, and for such students the ac- 
quirement of a good pronunciation is of 
great importance. A good pronunciation 
can, in many cases, be acquired by imita- 
tion, but this demands long residence in 
the country and calls for great fineness 
of ear and flexibility of the vocal organs. 
Moreover, the teacher returning from 
France with a good pronunciation is 
faced with the difficulty of imparting it 
to his pupils, whose opportunities of 
hearing him speak are limited to a few 
hours a week. Again, there is the danger 
that the pronunciation acquired by imita- 
tion merely may deteriorate when the 
French environment is no longer there, 
when, on the contrary, the teacher has to 
listen all day long to the more or less im- 
perfect accents of his pupils. Sooner or 
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later, each language teacher becomes con- 
vinced that to attain a good pronuncia- 
tion within a reasonable time, to keep 
hold of this pronunciation and to secure 
effective teaching of it, he must resort to 
scientific methods—that is, to phonetics. 

The Phonetic Institute of Grenoble is 
under the direction of Monsieur Duraf- 
four, who is also Professor in Philology 
at the university. Three courses of in- 
struction are provided. The first may be 
termed the elementary, or practical, 
course, the second the advanced course, 
and the third the special course. 

In the elementary course the organs of 
speech are briefly dealt with, so that their 
names and functions may be familiar to 
the student. Then comes the classifica- 
tion of the consonants, first into the 
classes, voiced, b, d, g, etc., and unvoiced, 
p, t, k, etc. Mistakes in the production 
of sounds can always be _ illustrated 
among the students themselves who rep- 
resent such different nationalities. For 
example, it is found that Alsatian stu- 
dents have difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween voiced and unvoiced consonants. 
Practical indications are given by which 
the defect may be remedied. The conso- 
nants are then subdivided into plosives, 
nasals, laterals, fricatives, and each of 
these subdivisions divided again into 
labials, dentals, palatals, etc., so that the 
whole table of consonants as given in 
Passy’s chart Les Sous du Francais is 
analyzed, explained, and practised. At 
the same time the professor may ask stu- 
dents of different nationalities to pro- 
nounce sounds peculiar to their language, 
and call upon the class to analyze such 
sounds and show their relationship to 
the French sounds most nearly corre- 
sponding. There is thus a double train- 
ing of the ear and of the vocal organs. 
Very quickly the results of such training 
can be noted. Students detect mistakes 
in pronunciation in their fellow-students 
and in themselves—the first step toward 
the remedying of them. 

The vowels are treated in similar fash- 
ion according to: I, the degree of open- 
ing between tongue and palate; 2, the 
point of articulation; 3, the position of 
the lips; 4, nasalization. Practical hints 
are given to aid the students in producing 
these sounds. Moreover, as with the 
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consonants, vowels found in other lan- 
guages are noted and added to the table. 
Special attention is also given to the semi- 
consonants or semi-vowels which play 
such an important part in French pro- 
nunciation. 

The correct pronunciation of individ- 
ual sounds is the basis on which a good 
pronunciation is founded. The next step 
is the combining of these sounds into syl- 
lables, into words, into phrases. This de- 
mands a knowledge of the duration of 
vowel sounds, the assimilation of certain 
sounds, the syllabic division of words, the 
liaison, the rhythm of the phrase. All 
these points are taken up in this course 
of lectures, which occupy one hour each 
week. 

The same amount of time is devoted 
to more advanced phonetics, to the study 
of the psychological, the physiological, 
and the physical aspects of speech. The 
psychological aspect is considered mainly 
from the point of view of the foreign- 
language teacher. The study of the nerve 
centers, the consequent realization of the 
complexity of speech, and the mutual de- 
pendence of the various elements which 
compose it, afford many deductions 
which are of value to the teacher. With 
regard to the physiological aspect, the 
structure of the lungs, the ear, the nose, 
and the larynx is studied in much greater 
detail than in the elementary course. 
Then the physical side of speech is con- 
sidered—the qualities of sound. Com- 
parisons are made between the sounds in 
music and the sounds of spoken language. 
The speech melodies of different lan- 
guages are studied. 

The students supplement these two 
hours of lectures by three hours a week 
of practical exercises in pronunciation 
and reading. For this purpose they are 
arranged by the professor in groups of 
six, according to their nationality and 
their degree of advancement. The spe- 
cial difficulties of each student can thus 
be more easily dealt with and his progress 
noted from week to week. This practical 
instruction proceeds on the lines of the 
lectures given. Separate sounds are prac- 
tised until the correct pronunciation be- 
comes practically automatic. From sepa- 
rate words one proceeds to connected 
passages—prose or poetry. The text- 
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book used. is the Evercices pratiques 
d’Articulation et.de Diction, par Mon- 
sieur Rosset. ‘The passages are printed 
in phonetic as well as in ordinary script. 
Moreover, they are registered on the 
phonograph, and students are expected 
to listen carefully to the phonograph ver- 
sion in the course of the week until the 
phrasing and the melody become familiar 
to them. There is constant reference to 
the directions given in the lectures with 
regard to liaison, rhythm, etc. The train- 
ing of the ear is continued, inasmuch as 
the students note each other’s mistakes 
and indicate the manner of correction. 
Any student who follows a systematic 
course of instruction such as this and 
who is willing to make the necessary ef- 
fort to conquer his difficulties is bound to 
obtain a really good pronunciation of 
French. 

There remains to be considered the 
special course intended for those students 
who wish to specialize in the theory and 
practise of phonetics. The professor ar- 
ranges for them visits to the School of 
Medicine, where they may see dissec- 


tions of the larynx, and to the hospitals, 
where, by means of the laryngostrobo- 
scope, the action of the vocal cords may 
be observed. There is also a series of 
lectures in acoustics, which they attend 


together with the science students. One 
morning a week is devoted to laboratory 
work—the manipulation of the various 
apparatus used in experimental phonet- 
ics. Speech inscriptions are made, and 
since the students are of different nation- 
ality the comparison of such inscriptions 
is of special interest. (It may be said in 
passing that to the phonetician wishing 
to undertake a study of compared pho- 
netics, Grenoble offers inexhaustible ma- 
terial.) Experiments are made to illus- 
trate points arising from the lectures— 
the sonority of French vowels, the dis- 
tinction.between simple and nasal vowels, 
the even expenditure of the breath in 
French speech as compared with that of 
other languages, etc. 

Another branch of this special course 
is the study of local dialects, the patois 
which are stil! spoken in the mountain 
districts and which vary from one village 
to another. Certain texts written in the 
patois of these districts are available, and 
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such a text is transcribed into phonetic 
script by the student when he has resided 
for some time in the district. This work 
is of course under the supervision of the 
professor, who ‘selects the district, the 
text to be studied, and who indicates 
methods of procedure. In this way is 
gathered together much material relating 
to the phonetic development of the lan- 
guage. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the ex- 
aminations for which students may pre- 
sent themselves. Three diplomas are 
granted by the university to foreign stu- 
dents: 1, le Certificat d’Etudes; 2, le 
Diplime de hautes études de langue et 
de littérature francaises; 3, le Dipléme 
d’études supérieures de  phonétique. 
While the third demands a more special- 
ized study of the theory and practise of 
phonetics, it is essential that candidates 
for the other examinations also should 
satisfy the examiners as to their ability 
to read correctly at sight a passage taken 
from any French author, to understand 
spoken French, and to express themselves 
without difficulty in that language. A 
knowledge of phonetics is therefore in- 
dispensable to students aiming at any of 
these diplomas. 


MRS. COOLIDGE A DIRECTOR 


It is gratifying to have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the acceptance by Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge of a membership on the Board of Direct- 
ors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Miss 
Sarah Fuller tendered her resignation as a 
member of the Board and suggested that Mrs. 
Coolidge be elected. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MIS- 
SOURI SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. William C. McClure, superintendent of 
the North Dakota School since September 1, 
1920, has resigned that position to become su- 
perintendent of the Missouri School. Mr. 
McClure was a teacher in the Missouri School 
for the Deaf from 1913 to 1920, except for one 
year during the war, spent in the U. S. Navy, 
where he was commissioned as ensign. Many 
expressions of interest and approval have been 
brought forth by his appointment to succeed 
Mr. Morrison, 


The Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind is being congratulated upon obtaining 
the services of Mrs, William K. Argo as 
superintendent. She succeeds her husband, 
whose death occurred April 20, 1921. 

















































Wagner. 


EAR FRIENDS OF MINE: 
Happiness—do you desire it? Do 
you wish it for your family and your 
friends ? 

Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis, in the New 
Success Magazine, writes some astound- 
ing physiological facts with which we 
should earnestly concern ourselves. He 
says: 

“If a thought can in an instant of 
time dilate or contract a blood-vessel ; if 
it can increase or decrease the secretion 
of a gland; if it can hasten or retard the 
action of the heart ; if it can turn the hair 
gray in a single night; if it can force 
tears from the eyes; if it can in an instant 
produce great bodily weakness; if it can 
produce insomnia; if, as has often oc- 
curred, it can bring instantaneous death, 
then is it not natural for us to conclude, 
without further argument, that it may 
bring about a more or less continuous de- 
rangement of the physical organism that 
we call disease ? 

“T have seen the most wonderful effects 
follow a fit of anger. After an outburst 
of passion the function of every gland in 
the body is impaired. Time and time 
again I have observed acute illness in an 
infant when it was permitted to nurse 
immediately after the mother had en- 
gaged in a quarrel, and on more than one 
occasion I have seen death follow within 
a few hours. ; 

“The standing army of the human body 
is the corpuscles of the blood. Upon 
them we depend to heal the wounds, 
build new tissue, and attack the poison- 
ous bacilli that may attempt to enter our 
systems. 
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“A proven friend is like a gushing spring upon life’s desert drear; though the dead 
sands all surround it, yet its waters, fresh and clear, invigorate the soul.”—Charles L. H. 


receive them? 


“Thought produces disease because of 
its action on the corpuscles of the blood. 
These corpuscles are wonderfully influ- 
enced by the mind. An outraged con- 
science, hate, envy, anger, and fear crush 
the vitality out of them and leave the 
citadel of life exposed. But faith, hope, 
happiness, and love create them and send 
them swarming through the body till 
every fiber and tissue throbs with life. 
This is demonstrated by the microscope.” 

This is not a religious creed nor a 
social fad, which is the fashion of the 
hour, that I am putting before you. It is 
a recognized scientific fact, to which any 


“one of you can testify when you stop to 


think. When you read that “a thought 
can in an instant of time dilate or con- 
tract a blood-vessel,” you may remem- 
ber the many times that you have flushed 
or grown pale when you have heard good 
or bad news. You know from experience 
that the thought of delicious food or the 
thought of thirst and the enjoyment of 
cool refreshing water will increase or de- 
crease the secretion of the glands. You 
read on and you know, every one of you, 
that what I have quoted is true, even to 
the drastic conclusion that thought may 
bring about instantaneous death or dis- 
ease. 

Think how terrible it is to live with 
the somber thoughts of despair, envy, 
fear, and bitterness! These are the dark 
companions of deafness. How do you 
Do you accept them as 
the inevitable accompaniments of your 
affliction, and live with them daily— 
cherishing and brooding over them? They 
“crush the vitality” and “leave the citadel 
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of life exposed” just as surely as the 
more violent thoughts of anger and rage. 
In their wake follow the heights and 
depths of hysteria and melancholia. They 
lead you to the brink of the Valley of the 
Shadow. Therefore you must combat 
them at once—at their very inception. 
There are two ways of doing this: one is 
by introspection and analysis, and then a 
rigorous resistance of these thoughts 
when they arrive; the other is perhaps 
better; it is a positive attitude, a forging 
ahead with thoughts of cheer, courage, 
and service as armor. The physical re- 
sult is health, vigor, and strength— LIFE 
in “every fiber and tissue.” The consum- 
mation is found in the “faith, hope, hap- 
piness, and love” that crown such splendid 
living. 

What I am trying to say is beautifully 
expressed by one of the members of our 
Correspondence Club in the Ring letter 
that has recently completed the “rounds.” 
She says, “We should try to be happy 
with the true happiness that comes from 
within, and cheerful from the knowledge 
that life holds much for us if we will but 
see it in the right spirit, all the time! And 


the spirit of inner happiness and cheer- 
fulness will shine in our faces and ac- 
tions, so that other people will be helped 


to bear their handicaps; for, my dear 
friends, there are many burdens and 
handicaps in this old world besides deaf- 
ness.” 

Another member quoted a little rhyme, 
which, if you say it many times over each 
day, may act as a charm to frighten the 
evil genii of dark thoughts away. 


“If you sigh about your trouble, it grows 


pov 

Every 
If you Nek ‘about your trouble, it’s a bubble 

Blown away.’ 

This reminds me of a funny rhyme 
which you may have heard already: 
“The worry cow would have lived till now 

If she hadn’t lost her breath. 
She feared her hay wouldn’t last the day, 
So she choked herself. to death.” 

We who are deafened find much hap- 
piness and inspiration in our books. I 
will give you a list of books (gleaned 
from the Ring letter of the Correspond- 
ence Club), which are of particular use- 
fulness to the deaf. They are books you 
should own and I hope you will try to 
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obtain as many of them as you can. 
Some of them are out of print. 

The Life of Harriet Martineau. 

Letter to the Deaf. By Harriet Martineau. 

The Life of Helen Keller. 

The World I Live In. By Helen Keller. 

The Road of Silence. By Margaret Baldwin. 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. 

The Deaf in Art and the Art of Being Deaf. 

Quiet Talks. Gordon. 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 

The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. 

Is the World Growing Better? Snowden. 

The Soul in Suffering. Carroll. 

What books have you read that you 
think the rest of us might enjoy? 

Please remember that this is your page 
and that I am relying upon you to keep 
it a success. I have received a great deal 
of appreciation, but I need more inspira- 
tion. What have you read about or heard 
about that would interest us? What new 
ideas have youi tried out in the way of 
entertainments, drives for money, pub- 
licity in your Club or League? What 
humorous or pathetic experiences have 
you had while trying to get new members 
for your Club or subscribers for Tue 
Voita REviEw? One of my readers told 
me that she tried to solicit new members 
to form a club by asking the help of 
aurists, ministers, the Woman’s Club, 
and what-not organizations, only to find 
that it was the laundryman who appar- 
ently knew where most of the deaf people 
in her city lived! 

The first Ring letter of the Correspon- 
dence Club was a greater success than 
even I had dared dream it would be. I 
have quoted enough from it to show you 
that if you are not a member, you are 
missing a very great deal.. You really 
should join us—it is one way to find 
happiness. 

In closing I will give you a lovely 
verse, which one of our members of the 
C. C. quoted for us: 

“May every soul that touches mine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get some good 
therefrom, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 


One glimpse of brighter sky beyond the 
gathering mist, 


. To make this world worth while, 


And heaven a surer heritage.” 
Yours for happiness, 
THe Frrenpty Lapy 





IN THE WORDS OF PRISCILLA 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


HE deaf person, like the sufferer 

from a cold, has to bear with an 
added affliction in the form of unsolicited 
advice as to remedies. At least, I sup- 
pose this is the case generally, since to 
date I have received exactly 11,219 sug- 
gestions looking toward the alleviation of 
my deafness. I will go one step farther 
and say that I have tried 9,140 of the 
suggestions. My deafness has been bene- 
fited, it is true; but my hearing is no bet- 
ter. It just simply isn’t, if you get what 
I mean. Perhaps my counselors spoke 
advisedly when they declared that their 
various remedies would hélp my deaf- 
ness! 

Not long ago I was visited by a man 
whom I know only casually. He came in 
at a time when I was quite busy—osten- 
tatiously so. But this did not prevent 
him from dilating at length on the merits 
of an herb remedy he had unearthed. I 
think “unearthed” is the correct word! 

His argument, as nearly as I could fol- 
low it during waking moments, was to 
the effect that deafness, all deafness, was 
due to a mere temporary derangement 
of the hearing organs due to imperfect 
functioning of the body in general be- 
cause of a deterioration in the amount 
and quality of the blood. His herb rem- 
edy, it appeared, would soon adjust all 
this and cause the blood to flow merrily 
and abundantly along its proper channels, 
freshening up the old river bed, so to 
speak, and causing new vegetation to 
burst forth—including, of course, the 
ripening of a new and improved crop of 
hearing organs. 

After an hour or so I began to lose 
interest. A little while longer, and the 
boredom degenerated into something very 
closely resembling irritation. Then I said 
to my visitor: “Did it ever occur to you 
that perhaps I do not want to regain my 
hearing ?” 

This idea, it appeared, had never oc- 
curred to him. 

“I am perfectly happy,” I said, “as you 
can see for yourself. So long as I do not 
know what a terrible affliction deafness 
is, what difference does it make whether 
I hear or not? I’m like the man who 
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called a waiter and wanted to know 
whether it was peach or apple pie that 
had been served him. 

“Can’t you tell by the taste?” asked the 
waiter. 

“No,” replied the customer. 

“Then what difference does it make ?” 
demanded the waiter. 

That, I explained to the herb enthu- 
siast, about described my case. And so 
he went away from there, taking his fa- 
mous herb remedy with him. 

After he had departed and I gradually 
got back to normalcy again, I began to 
wonder just how much truth there was in 
the theory I-had expounded to him. And 
do I actually want to regain my hearing? 
It sounds absurd, I suppose, but it really 
is a question with me. For me, deafness 
has so many compensations that the loss 
of hearing is anything but an unmixed 
evil. Of course, I am merely, in this ar- 
gument, following the advice of Priscilla 
to John Alden: “Why not speak for 
yourself, John?” I know not what others 
may choose, but as for me—give me 
deafness and take your old hearing! 

Naturally, when I make such state- 
ments I expect to be greeted with more 
or less of skepticism. Even those who 
are compelled to admit that I appear to 
be happy enough, intimate pretty broadly 
that the feeling will not last. 

A bridegroom, according to a popular 
story, found his bride of but a few weeks 
in tears. 

“Why, what in the world is wrong?” 
he asked, rather startled. 

“N-no-nothing,” she sobbed, 


“only 
everybody said I’d never be happy if I 
married you.” 

“But you are happy, aren’t you?” he 
said, anxiously. 


“Yes-s,” she admitted, tearfully, “but 
now they say it won’t last.” - 

How much happier she would have 
been if she had been too deaf to hear her 
“friend” ! 

And that is a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of the attitude I am encountering in 
my effort to foist an optimistic outlook 
upon an unwilling world! Some folks 
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go even farther and intimate that they 
rather doubt my—er—-sincerity. 

For example, an old friend recently 
admitted that he read some of my Vora 
REVIEW articles—especially the optimis- 
tic “flapdoodle,” as he termed it. His 
excuse was that at times he needed all 
the encouragement he could get, and on 
such occasions he felt toward my articles 
much as a certain young lady is said to 
have felt regarding the remarks of a girl- 
hood sweetheart of hers who had re- 
turned to his home town after an absence 
of many years. 

“Why, Marguerite,” he declared, when 
they met, “you are just as young and just 
as lovely as ever.” 

“And you, Sandy,” she replied, “are 
just the same beautiful liar as ever—but 
please tell me again!” 

My friend went on to say that my arti- 
cles always reminded him of a certain 
introduction to one of Eli Perkins’ books 
of humor he had read years ago. This 
introduction told of a dinner given at 
Delmonico’s where the late General But- 
ler arose and declared: 

“T have the honor of knowing three of 
the greatest liars—the greatest living 
liars in America.” 

“Who are they?” asked Sam Ward, 
who was among those present. 

“Well, sir,” said General Butler, 
thoughtfully, “Mark Twain is one of 
them—and Eliar Perkins is the other 
two!” 

Of course, I never laugh at any except 
my own jokes, so I received this comment 
in silence—for a moment. Then my 
curiosity got the better of me. 

“But what has that got to do with my 
Vorta Review articles?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s just this,” explained my 
friend. “Whenever I read one of your 
pseudo-optimistic articles, I- always feel 
that Eli Perkins’ reputation is in danger.” 

You see, he not only refuses to see any 
bright side to deafness himself, but inti- 
mates that I do not either. In his opin- 
ion, I am “merely whistling past the 
graveyard,” as the saying is. 

Suppose we take it this way: I say that 
deafness does not interfere seriously with 
my enjoyment of life: Well, approxi- 
mately one-third of my life is spent in 
sleep. Surely you will grant that deaf- 
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ness is no particular bar to this particular 
form of enjoyment. Rather, it must be 
considered as a help, since I can sleep 
peacefully under conditions that would 


render slumber impossible even to a per- - 


son having but a remnant of hearing. 
And that one-third accounts for eight 
out of every twenty-four hours. Score 
one point for deafness! 

Next, I have an excellent and continu- 
ous appetite. So I devote, perhaps, as 
much as two hours a day to meals, not 
counting matinée performances, where 
opportunity offers. I enjoy my meals— 
I like to taste things—in short, I want to 
know that I am eating and what I am 
eating. So I am mighty glad that I do 
not have to eat, even occasionally, to the 
accompaniment of “jazz” and similar 
tortures. 

Perhaps I am alone in this desire, but 
I noted recently that a well-known editor, 
in commenting on the possible advent of 
“talking” movies, remarked: “Isn’t there 
something. peaceful about the “silent 
drama,” with no noise, just as there is 
something peaceful about a dinner with 
no music ?” 

Nor do I miss overmuch the merry 


conversation of the dining-room table. 


Not that the dining-room table itself 
talks, you understand, or even raps. No, 
I do not mean that. I mean that I man- 
age to get along pretty well without much 
of the general conversation that falls to- 
the share of hearing folks at meal times. 
1 wonder sometimes how many occasions 
there are during a year when a hearing 
person will sit down to a perfectly good 
meal, be swept into a whirlwind of con- 


‘versation and get up and go away later 


without any idea of what he has eaten, 
or whether it was good or bad. It’s an 
insult to the millions of excellent cooks 
in the world. No wonder so many of 
them quit their jobs. And think how 
much more humiliating it must be for 
those cooks who are married or other- 
wise rather prevented from quitting their 
jobs. 

Of course, I am willing to concede that 
there are folks who like music (or is 
“jazz” music?) with their meals. Others 
may crave the brilliant repartee of the 
breakfast table. Once again, then, I am 


placed in a position where I must speak 
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for myself, and I say better a dinner of 
herbs where silence is than a stalled ox 
and “jazz”! 

And all that accounts for two more 
hours of the twenty-four, with deafness 
still in the lead! 

Suppose, now, we set aside approxi- 
mately an hour each day for educational 
reading of the type most of us choose— 
newspapers, street-car cards and the like, 
not omitting, of course, the pictorial ad- 
ventures of our old friends Mutt and Jeff, 
Jiggs and Maggie, and the rest of. the 
family. 

And it would be fairly safe to assume 
that at least two hours during the day we 
are so situated that there is nothing of 
interest to listen to, even if we had the 
necessary equipment in good working 
order. 

Don’t you see, here is one-half of the 
day gone already, with no reason at all 
for the use of a hearing organ—with 
hearing actually undesirable, in fact. 
How easy it would be, if this magazine 
were the size of the Saturday Evening 
Post, to go on and demonstrate that there 
are at least forty hours in each day where 
deafness is no disadvantage! I say forty 
hours, in order to meet the argument of 
those of my deaf friends who seem to 
find their days at least that long! 

So, in order to be optimistic concern- 
ing deafness, it is really not necessary to 
seek to equal the reputation ascribed to 
Eli Perkins by General Butler, but merely 
essential that we approach the subject in 
a calm and efficient manner, viewing it 
from a purely scientific standpoint. 

Why, for example, spend time worry- 
ing over what may or may not happen or 
be lost or gained during such an infin- 
itesimal portion of our existence? Be- 
sides, nothing really matters. Nothing is 
actually nearly so important as we some- 
times appear to think, not even ourselves! 
The newspapers told recently of a man 
who returned to his home town after an 
absence of four years. The first three 
people he met did not remember him, and 
the next four did not know he had been 
away! 

Isn’t it perfectly astonishing what the 
human mind can do when given even the 
slightest encouragement, or even without 
any encouragement at all. How many 


deaf folks are there. do you suppose, who 
firmly believe that if they could hear, life 
would be one long sweet song, so to 
speak? Oh, let us be conservative and 
place the number at 97 per cent! 

To listen to these folks you would be 
led to believe that they never had a worry 
in their lives, never a “blue” spell, never 
a touch of unhappiness, until the blight 
of deafness came upon them. Ah, how 
very, very happy they were in the good 
old hearing days, skipping gay and care- 
free among the flowers or plucking prim- 
roses by the river’s brim! 

It’s a sad world, no doubt, but it is well 
to remember that but for our deafness it 
might be worse—we might be compelled 
to listen to the troubles of other folks, in 
addition to having’ to care for our own. 
And that’s something! For, astonishing 
as it may appear, the hearing have their 
worries, too, and their periods of depres- 
sion—attacks of the “blues.”” Sometimes, 
even from the little I “get,” I am led to 
think that their “worries” are even more 
efficient than ours. But, then, they have 
to carry the additional burden of listen- 
ing to the continuous tales of woe poured 
into their unwilling but efficient ears. 

In her helpful little poem, “My Prison 
Walls,” in the April Vovra Review, 
Miss Laura A. Davies tells us: 


“T shall not shed rebellious tears, 
If I but pause to see 

That Life a tiny fragment is 
Of all Eternity!” 


And hearing—what a tiny fragment of 
Life itself hearing is! It does appear 
rather absurd, doesn’t it, to make so 
much of a fuss over its presence or ab- 
sence. There is so much of life still left 
to us—of pleasure, of enjoyment, and, 
best of all, of work. Yes, it is a pretty 
good old world, after all—and, besides, 
it happens to be the best one we have just 
now. It is always well to remember that. 

“A pretty good old world!” echoes the 
pessimist. “Why, I could make a better 
one myself !”’ ey 

“Sure you could,” agrees the optimist. 
“And that is our job. Let’s get busy and 
start making a better one right now.’ 
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THE VACTUPHONE 


An Electric Hearing Aid Employing the Vacuum-Tube Amplifier 
By EARL C. HANSON 


iS ee problem of developing an electrical 
instrument that will be an aid to the 
partially deaf, as glasses aid those whose 
vision is defective, has engaged the at- 
tention of some of the .world’s greatest 
scientists and physicians. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the development of telephonic hearing 
aids for the deaf, but, due to the inherent 
limitations of the telephone transmitter 
and receiver, development along this line 
had apparently reached its limit when 
what is nowadays known as the “vacuum- 
tube amplifier” opened a new field for 
research and development. Due to the 
fact that it is a distortionless amplifier 
of minute electrical impulses, it is adapt- 
able for use in an electric circuit between 
the telephone transmitter and receiver, 
and when so used it conveys and repro- 
duces human speech more clearly and 
loudly than any electrical hearing aid so 
far produced. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
scientists and engineers who by their un- 
tiring efforts have developed the vacuum 
tube to its present perfection. This de- 
vice has been one of the greatest factors 
in making transoceanic wireless signal- 
ing possible and in solving the problem 
of long-distance line-wire telephony and 
of wireless telephony. 

The research engineers of the Western 
Electric Company and the Government 
laboratories have brought the amplifier 
to its present state of perfection through 
extremely costly experiments extending 
over a period of years. 

The vacuum-tube hearing aid, like 
many other inventions, is the result of 
the work of many inventors. Bell in- 
vented the telephone ; Blake, Edison, and 
Berliner improved the telephone trans- 
mitter ; Fleming improved Edison’s early 
discovery of the two-electrode vacuum 
tube which grew out of the incandescent 
lamp, and De Forest inserted the third 
electrode in the Edison-Fleming tube and 
thereby gave to the world its most sen- 
sitive electrical device. 

When a person speaks, sound-waves 
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are sent through the air and decrease in 
strength as they travel away from the 
speaker. These waves can be likened to 
the ripples caused by the dropping of a 
stone in a pool of water. 

The commercial telephone is operated 
by sound-waves vibrating the telephone 
transmitter diaphragm, just as they vi- 
brate the drum of the ear. The vibrating 
diaphragm of the telephone transmitter 
controls the electric current flowing 
through the telephone receiver and in 
this way reproduces sound waves. When 
a speaker is at a distance from a tele- 
phone transmitter, the feeble sound- 
waves are not sufficiently strong to cause 
the transmitter-diaphragm to vibrate a de- 
gree where the electric current passing 
from the transmitter into the receiver 
will reproduce speech. Referring to the 
diagram illustrating the operation of the 
principle used in the vactuphone, it will 
be seen how this difficulty is overcome. 
The vibration of the telephone transmit- 
ter diaphragm by the speech-waves con- 
trols the electric current in the circuit. 
This energy is supplied by the “A” bat- 
tery. In order to govern the amount of 
electric energy supplied to the telephone 
transmitter from the “A” battery, the 
control device, called a rheostat, is placed 
between the source of electric current 
and the telephone transmitter. The “A” 
battery also supplies energy to heat the 
filament or lighted wire in the vacuum 
tube. 

The vacuum tube consists of an elec- 
tric-light bulb, which has placed within 
it a filament, or lighted wire, a metallic 
plate, and a spiral wire (called a grid). 
Wires connect the filament, the spiral 
wire and the plate to metal contact-points 
on the insulated base of the vacuum tube. 
This device is called a vacuum tube be- 
cause the air is exhausted or pumped out 
of it. When the filament is heated, 
electric charges radiate from it. These 
are negatively charged particles called 
electrons. The temperature of the fila- 
ment is controlled by the rheostat. If 
the rheostat is turned on a little way, the 
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This diagram is made to illustrate to the layman the operation of the vacuum-tube 
amplifier in the Vactuphone. A general explanation of the operation of the various elements 


of the Vactuphone will be found in Mr. Hanson’s article. yn, follo: 
The dotted lines make up the complete electric circuit. 


only the heavy lines of the diagram. 


In reading the explanation, follow 


It is believed that an attempt to make a complete technical explanation would only confuse the 


reader. 
electricity. 


filament will be slightly heated and only 
a relatively few electrons will be radiated. 
If the rheostat is turned on more, more 
electrons will be radiated from the fila- 
ment, because it is heated to a higher 
temperature. 

The “B” battery supplies a positive 
charge to the plate in the vacuum tube. 
The positive charges on the plate attract 
the negative-charged particles, or elec- 
trons, from the heated filament. The 
telephone receiver is connected to the 
plate through the “B” battery. The 
electric energy from the telephone trans- 
mitter is raised in voltage, or. electric 
pressure, after passing through the trans- 
former, and charges the grid. If no 
speech-waves vibrate the diaphragm of 
the telephone transmitter, there will be 
no electric charges on the grid. The 
speech-waves are introduced on the grid 
in the vacuum tube in the form of posi- 
tive and negative electric charges. If no 
sound-waves strike the telephone trans- 


The symbol + designates positive electricity. 


The symbol — designates negative 


mitter, the flow of electric current within 
the vacuum tube from the filament to the 
plate will pass steadily through the electro- 
magnets in the telephone receiver, and 
the diaphragm in the telephone receiver 
will not vibrate. If the telephone re- 
ceiver-diaphragm does not vibrate, no 
sound-waves will be thrown out from the 
telephone receiver. If the flow of elec- 
trons from the filament to the plate are 
interfered with by the electric charges on 
the grid, the amount of electric current 
flowing from the filament to the plate 
and through the telephone receiver will 
vary, and sound-waves will be given out 
from the vibrating diaphragm in the tele- 
phone receiver. The electric charges on 
the grid in the vacuum tube, caused by 
the speech-waves when converted into 
electric energy in the transmitter, will 
cause the grid to become positively and 
negatively charged, alternately. Two 
negative charges of electricity will repel 
each other, and two positive charges will 
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repel each other. A _ positive and a 
negative charge, however, will attract 
each other. 

Now, let us consider the electric action 
within the vacuum tube. When the grid 
is negatively charged, the negative par- 
ticles or electrons from the heated fila- 
ment will be repelled or pushed away 
and, therefore, less electric current will 
flow from the filament to the plate (which 
is always positively charged) to operate 
the telephone receiver. On the other 
hand, if the grid becomes positively 
charged, more electrons are attracted 
from the filament and more electric 
energy will flow through the vacuum 
tube and hence through the telephone 
receiver. The volume of the speech- 
waves controls the amount of electric 
energy on the grid. The grid is the con- 
trol-member, or valve, between the tele- 
phone transmitter and telephone receiver 
circuits. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the small amount of. energy in the tele- 
phone transmitter supplied by the “A” 
battery controls the grid in the vacuum 
tube, which in turn controls the greater 
power in the telephone receiver from the 
24-volt “B” battery and thereby amplifies 
the speech energy picked up by the tele- 
phone transmitter. | 

‘The word “Vactuphone” is coined 
from the words vacuum-tube telephone. 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to 
the Volta Bureau of Washington, D. C., 


endowed by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
for the use of the Bureau’s reference 
library and Dr. Bell’s laboratory in mak- 
ing many of my tests. This splendid in- 
stitution is engaged in research work to ~ 
prevent deafness and to aid those who 
are hard of hearing, purely as a philan- 
thropic work, and it cannot be too highly 
praised for the encouragement and as- 
sistance it renders to persons interested 
along these lines. 

I feel that all persons afflicted with 
subnormal hearing and those interested 
in the subject generally should, in their 
own interest, be subscribers to THE 
VoLta REVIEW. 


THE UNFAILING FRIEND 
By Laura A. Daviés 


Last night I was blue, discouraged, unfit, 

I was down in the dumps and ready to quit. 
The world was awry and I most of all, 

For some friends had been in for a neighborly 


call, 

And I’d made such a failure at reading their 
lips, 

With all sorts of blunders and guesses and 
slips. 

I felt such a dunce, I thought I’d refuse 

All callers in future and be a recluse. 

But now I feel different; my courage is new, 

I‘ve read the last number of VoiTa Review. 





“Blindness has’ no limiting effect upon mental 
vision. A person deprived of one or 
more senses is not, as many seem to think, 
turned out into a trackless wilderness without 
landmark or guide.”—Helen Keller, 











A MID-NITCHIE NIGHT'S DREAM 
OR 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A PROCRASTINATOR 


A SLEEPY-EYED young woman with a 
magazine in her hand was propped 
up in a winged chair beside a reading 
table. The: clock on the mantlepiece 
pointed to half after nine. Suddenly a 
startled expression came over her face. 
She dropped the magazine and seized a 
dog-eared text book lying on the table. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. “My ap- 
pointment is for nine thirty in the morn- 
ing! I haven’t practised a moment since 
my last lesson. The unkind fates will be 
sure to appoint Mrs. Nitchie my teacher— 
Mrs. Nitchie of whom I continue to stand 
in awe in spite of all her kindnesses and 
sympathetic understanding of a dull ear. 
What an idiot I have been not to prac- 
tise. Well, better late than never. I'll 
sit up till midnight, if necessary. 

“Let’s see. Oh, yes. That story about 
the stupid professors arguing over the 
elevation of the stove. There were some 
hard passages in that. Where’s the mir- 
ror? ‘Guests of a college chum’— 
guests—college chum—college—college— 
college chum—guests of a college chum. 
‘Hunting camp in the woods’—hunting 
camp—hunting—hunting camp—in the 
woods—hunting camp in the woods. 
‘The circulation is so quickened’—circu- 
lation—circulation—quickened—circula- 
tion is so quickened 

“Whew! Guess I'll try the ‘boot, bit, 
beet’ business. Rue, rid, reed. Reed, 
rid, rue. Rid, reed, rue. Rook, run, red. 
Red, run, rook. Raw, rah, rat. Rat, rah, 
raw. Rah, rat, raw. Rah, rah” 

“Fine soporific!! Let’s have a try at 
the proverbs.” 

“All’s well that ends well.” 

“All is not gold that glitters.” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds.” 

“Birds of a feather flock together.” 

“Hunting camp in the’——— 

“The college chum is so quickened— 
that sounds queer. The circulation is so 

uicken 

“Who’s talking about circulation? The 
woodman’s voice was perfectly clear. 
I thought that was all settled. See here.” 
And he displayed the battered end of a 
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stovepipe. “Just found it this morning,” 
he said. “Washed up in the recent rains, 
I suppose. Lucky I got that money when 
I did!” He pulled out a pipe and began 
to fill it from a large, new package of 
tobacco. 

“Say,” he said, “what’s your honest 
opinion of college profs? Did you hear 
that argument about circulation and air 
and what not?” 

“I certainly: did,” replied the young 
woman, “and, to tell you the truth, I 
thought it was pretty foolish. Sit down 
here on this log beside me and I'll tell 
you something that happened to me when 
I was in college. It was in the chemistry 
lab” —— 

But here she was interrupted by a 
loud voice, and turning she saw a very 
fat woman vigorously fanning herself 
with a huge straw hat. 

“Conductor,” she was saying, “if you 
shut that window I shall suffocate!” 

“Where do you think you are, 
madam?” inquired the guide. “There 
aren’t any windows out in the woods.” 

“T shall suffocate!” reiterated the fat 
woman, paying no attention whatever to 
the guide’s interruption. 

“Well, go ahead and suffocate,” said 
he. “Nobody objects. I’m sure I don’t. 
Do you?” He appealed to an old French 
soldier without any arms, who came 
strolling through the woods. 

“Ca ne me fait rien,” he replied. Then 
he drew himself up very proudly and 
glancing down at the shining gold medal 
on his breast, “Croix de guerre,” he ex- 
plained. “Napoleon! Rah, raw, rat! 
Vive L’Empereur! Vive La France! 
Rat, raw, rah!!!” 

The young woman’s sleeve was being 
pulled. It was a gentleman with a very 
bald head and an aristocratic air. 

“Can’t you stop this din?” he was say- 
ing. “I can’t read my paper in such a 
noise.” 

Whereupon the old Irish woman, who 
was sitting beside him, spoke up: 

“I’m asking ye,” she said, “do ye think 
it’s fair? Ye a rich man and I a poor 
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widow woman with siven children and 
havin’ to take in washin’ fer me livin’. 
Ye pay no fare an I pay sivinty-five cents. 
Do ye think it’s fair?” 

She turned to the young woman for 
answer. 

“To tell you the truth,” she replied, 
“I am terribly confused. You people 
talk as if this were a train or something 
of the sort. Did you come out here on a 
train? Is that the point? What do you 
propose to do about the fare?” she ques- 
tioned the bald-headed gentleman. 

“What do I propose?” he answered. 
And thereupon he underwent a strange 
transformation. The big soft hat, the 
long brown hair, the twinkling eyes. It 
was in fact Benjamin Franklin! “I pro- 
pose a toast to George Washington, the 
father of his country, who commanded 
the sun and the moon to stand still. And 
they stood still.” 

The French soldier immediately step- 
ped forward and pompously remarked, 
“T see with my eye organ, I hear with 
my ear organ, I smell with my nose 
organ, I eat with my mouth organ, and I 
feel with my hand organ.” 

“That’s queer,” said the young woman. 
“He hasn’t any hands to feel with! Does 
he think he is responding to your toast ?” 

“Honesty is the best policy,” answered 
Franklin, with an air of authority. “Let’s 
refer the whole matter to Mr. Darwin. 
He knows all about insects.” 

“But this hasn’t anything to do with 
insects,” objected the young woman. 

Franklin had already joined Mr. Dar- 
win, who was looking at something that 
two small boys had brought in a large 
box. 

“You want to know what it is,” he was 
saying, as he gingerly picked up a bug 
from the white cotton. It was a strange- 
looking creature, with a centipede’s body, 
a butterfly’s wings, a grasshopper’s legs, 
and a beetle’s head. “Where did you 
find it?” 

“Up in a tree,” said the boys. 

“What kind of a tree?” 

“A-a-a maple tree!” 

“Probably looking for maple sugar,” 
said Darwin, in all seriousness. “You 
have undoubtedly found a rare specimen 
this time, boys. I’d like to have it for my 
collection. Will you sell it to me?” 
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“Sure! How much will you give us?” 

“Oh, about twopence.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Isn’t that enough for a humbug?” 

Darwin immediately stepped into a 
shining new Ford that was standing 
under a tree. 

“Come along,” he said. “We're all 
going over to Chatsworth. The Duke is 
away and we have a good chance to see 
the pictures.” 

The young woman jumped in, followed 
by the Irishwoman, who took up a tre- 
mendous amount of room, and the guide, 
who insisted upon bringing the stove- 
pipe, and Benjamin Franklin and the 
two boys. 

“Money makes the mare go!” ex- 
claimed Franklin, as they went flying 
along the road. 

“Gasoline makes 
chimed in the guide. 

Arriving at Chatsworth, Benjamin 
Franklin offered his arm to the young 
woman, and they all proceeded into the 
house. The guide at once took charge of 
the party, gesticulating with his stove- 
pipe until he succeeded in knocking the 
young woman’s hat off. 

When they reached the library, they 
found a low fire burning on the hearth, 
and no less a person than Sir Isaac New- 
ton sitting in a chair before it. As soon 
as the guide appeared at the door, he 
turned upon him in a perfect rage. 

“Lazy rascal!” he exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t you answer the bell when I rang? 
Can’t you see I’m almost burned to 
death? Remove the grate at once.” 

“Strikes me,” interrupted Benjamin 
Franklin, “that you might be more com- 
fortable if you moved your chair back 
from the fire.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Franklin,” he 
said. “I have always understood that 
you were a clever man! I would never 
have thought of it if you hadn’t suggested 
it. Thanks awfully!!” 

Franklin turned with an amused smile 
and followed the guide into the picture 
gallery. 

The Irishwoman was wandering from 
picture to picture, examining everything 
with rigid scrutiny. Finally Darwin 
stepped up to her and said, “Well, 
madam, you seem to be deeply interested 


the Lizzie go!” 
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in the Duke’s. collection. What do you 
think of it all?” 

“He’s sure got a foin housekeeper! 
I’ve been trying to find some dust and I 
can’t find a speck anywhere.” 

Whereupon the two boys began to 
snicker and the guide burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

Suddenly the young woman bumped 
right into a gentleman standing before an 
unfinished - canvas: of Whistler’s. She 
knew at once that it was Mark Twain. 

“That’s'a pretty good picture,” he re- 
marked, not waiting: for an introduction. 
“Really .I: had no ‘idea that Whistler 
could paint so well. But that cloud 
effect ought to be eliminated: It’s bad,” 
and-he made a motion to rub it out. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Clemens,” remon- 
strated ‘the young woman, “don’t put 
your hands on that picture. Can’t you 
see the paint isn’t dry ?” 

“That’s all right,” said Twain. “You 
see I’m wearing gloves.” 


The Irishwoman was vigorously nudg- 
ing the young woman. 

“Who’s the gintleman?” she asked in 
an audible whisper. 

“Mark Twain,” answered the young 
woman in a low tone. 

“Who’s he with his grand airs?” 

“Haven’t you ever heard of Mark 
Twain ?” 

“Niver a word.” 

“Have you ever heard of Tom Saw- 
yer?” 

“I know Jim Sawyer, but not Tom.” 

“Well, you must have heard of Huckle- 
berry Finn?” 

““Niver heard even the name before.” 

“How about Puddin’ Head Wilson?” 

“Lord, yis,” she ejaculated. “Me 
brother knows him well. He voted for 
him, and niver a bit o’good it done him!” 

“How touching,” somebody was shout- 
ing at the young woman. “Bit, bet, boot. 
Pleasant dreams! Half past twelve.” 

And she realized that it was her dad 
pulling her ear and bidding her go to bed. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ARGENTINA 


Buenos ArreEs, ARGENTINA, 
April 4, 1921. 
y Dear Mr. De Lanp: 

I have made two visits to the 
Instituto Nacional de Sordos-Mudos of 
Argentina ( National Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes), which is located at 1825 Avel- 
laneda, Buenos Aires. A visit in the 
morning to see the younger classes and 
another in the afternoon when the more 
advanced classes are in session. During 
the morning the older boys are in the 
shops. 

This school was originally for both 
sexes, but some years ago a separate 
school was established for girls, which I 
hope to visit later. 

he National Institution was originally 
established through the insistent efforts 
of a member of the government who 
married his niece and had three deaf 
children. The school is housed in rented 
quarters. Last year the owner sold one- 
half the property, including the principal 
building, and the school was closed the 
entire year except for two months, for 


the purpose of altering and adding to 
what had previously been a subordinate 
building for service and other purposes, 
and thus providing a place for a much 
reduced attendance. 

The grounds, although much less ex- 
tensive than before, are still pleasant and 
well stocked with flowers and shrubs. 

At present there are 140 pupils, but the 
Director, Sr. Bartolome Ayrolo, hopes 
for an appropriation that will enable him 
to so increase the capacity that he can 
receive all that apply. He greatly desires 
to organize the institution on the cottage 
plan, grouping the pupils according to 
age and advancement. 

Pupils are received from eight years of 
age upward and can remain eight years. 

There are both men and women in- 
structors. All are trained and experi- 
enced. Each instructor has two classes, 
one in the forenoon and another in the 
afternoon. They retain these classes 
throughout the year, There is no rota- 
tion of classes. 

All instruction is oral and great stress 
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ENTRANCE TO SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 





TEACHER AND HIS CLASS, SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, BUENOS AIRES, I92I 


is laid upon the teaching of speech from 
the very beginning. The school-rooms 
are light and airy, the conditions of life 
are excellent and the attitude of the boys 
toward the director and the teachers is 
happy and natural. 

The classes are mostly small, seldom 
exceeding eight and often numbering 
only five or six. There is a morning 
session from 8 to 11, and an afternoon 


session from I to 4:30. At 11:15 the 
pupils have their principal meal and at 
3:30 have bread and butter and tea. 
Supper is at 6:30. 

When I have had an opportunity to 
visit the school for girls and the institu- 
tion in Montevideo, Uruguay, I will 
write you again. . 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricurt. 
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THREE DEAF SISTERS. 
AND NIECE 


PARENTS WERE UNCLE 
School for Deaf Girls, Buenos Aires, 


BueENos ArrEs, ARGENTINA, 
April 9, 1921. 
My Dear Mr. De Lanp: 


I spent yesterday and today, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, at the school for deaf 
girls, Instituto Nacional de Sordo-Mudas. 
You will notice that there is a difference 
of only one letter between the names of 
the two schools for the deaf in Buenos 
Aires. The school for boys is the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Sordo-Mudos. The 
post-office authorities have to be very 
careful not to deliver mail to the wrong 
school. The school for girls is now: lo- 
cated at Cordoba 3120, having been re- 
moved from the Calle Santa Fe to larger 
and much better quarters. 

The first institution for the deaf was 
opened in Buenos Aires in 1886, with an 
Italian, Sr. Balestra, as director. This 
institution was for boys only till, in 1898, 
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a section for girls was established in con- 
nection with it, with Srta. Ana McCotter, 
a normal graduate of the training class 
of the institution, as directress. In 1900 
this department for girls was made into 
a separate school and established in an 
independent location, with Srta. Maria 
Ana McCotter as directress. Later she 
married Sr. Juan Madrazo, head of the 
Bureau of Public Instruction, and is still 
the efficient head of the school. 

The school is now located in a really 
palatial establishment which was origi- 
nally a private sanitarium. Its equipment 
is very complete and modern and I was 
delighted to find an abundance of all 
teaching material in every class-room. 

A normal training class is maintained, 
and there are classes for stammerers, 
stutterers, and other speech defects, as 
well as for a few backward children. 
These latter classes are held in the after- 
noon and are not included with the deaf. 
All these pupils, 25 in number, are “ex- 
ternas,” that is, they live at home. 

At present there are 170 deaf girls in 
the school, most of whom board in the 
institution. 

The faculty consists of the directress, 
the vice-directress, fourteen teachers, six 
teachers of industries, a drawing teacher, 
and a physical instructor. 

The pupils are admitted at six years of 
age, but most of the entering children 
that I saw were seven or more. There is 
an “introductory” year and eight years 
of grade work, so a pupil can remain in 
the school for nine years. 

There were but five pupils each in the 
last four grades, so the fifth and sixth 
grades were combined in one class under 
one teacher and the same was done with 
the seventh and eighth grades, making 
two classes of ten pupils each. Each 
teacher keeps the same class during an 
entire school year. 

The school is purely oral. Not only is 
all the instruction in the class-rooms oral, 
but in the shops, dining-room, dormitory, 
and playground those in charge always 
speak to the pupils and are answered in 
speech. ’ 

I saw much more systematic instruction 
given in this school in teaching the pupils. 
who have some hearing to understand 
spoken language by ear than I have ever 
seen in any school in the world except my 
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“FAREWELL, YSABEL AND JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT.” 


own. Considerable attention is given to 
this by the teachers in the regular hours 
of grade work, but in addition to this 
about 20 per cent of the pupils receive 
special instruction (individually) during 
an afternoon period of two hours by a 
very energetic and efficient teacher who 
specializes in this. It would be better if 
this instruction was begun with the very 
youngest as soon as they enter school, 
and it could usefully be extended to even 
more of the pupils than now receive it, 
but you can easily imagine how pleased I 
was to find here in Buenos Aires this 
work being done which I am so anxious 
to see done in our own schools in the 
United States. 

It was a delight to me to see the pro- 
gressive and enthusiastic spirit that per- 
vades the entire school. Directress, 
teachers, all employees, and the pupils 
seem imbued with the desire to do all 
that is possible. There is a friendly, co- 
operative attitude and everything pro- 
ceeds with order and precision. 

The girls receive excellent and diversi- 
fied instruction in various things that will 
be of use to them in after-life. The in- 
dustrial activities taught are as follows: 
Shoe-upper finishing (the shapes are 
sent to them by the shoe manufacturer 
and sewed together by the girls under a 
trained expert), glove-finishing (the 
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parts are supplied by the manufacturers), 
shirtmaking (the manufacturer supplies 
the parts), dressmaking (the girls make 
all the uniforms worn in the school, as 
well as home dresses for themselves), 
artificial flower-making (I saw the girls 
doing really professional work), ironing 
(all the ironing of the institution is done 
by the girls), sewing, plain and fancy, 
embroidery and drawn work, lace-making, 
macramé, hemstitching, crocheting and 
knitting, raffia. In all these things the 
girls are allowed to do work for them- 
selves. 

The school year is from March Ist to 
November 20th. The pupils rise at 6, 
breakfast at 7:30, school from 8 to 12 
and 2 to 6, dinner at 12, rolls and milk 
at 3:30, and supper at 6. 

The school is free, but when parents 
are able to pay a little they are asked to 
do so. The most that any one pays, I was 
told, is 40 pesos a year (at present rates 
of exchange about $14 in our money). 

At frequent intervals about the walls 
of the halls are hung large mottoes, two 
samples of which I will quote: “Oral 
instruction is the only means of restoring 
the deaf-mute to his family and to so- 
ciety”; “The redemption of the deaf- 
mute predicted by the gospel has taken 
place ; the deaf hear and the dumb speak.” 
' The use of the term “deaf-mute” is 
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universal down here. I enter a friendly 
protest in the case of these oral schools 
as I do at home. 

The girls in the older classes were full 
of questions about the deaf children of 
“Norte America,” as the United States 
is called down here. They sent many 
friendly greetings and looked with great 
interest at the pictures and letters I 
showed them. Two of the girls wished 
to correspond with two of the girls in 
my school and I gave them two names. 

When it came time for me to go this 
afternoon and I went out into the hall 
from the directress’ office I was over- 
whelmed to find sixteen little girls gaily 
dressed in pink and blue tulle arranged 
in the form of a horseshoe and holding 
wreaths in which were inscribed in large 
gold letters the words “Farewell Ysabel 
and John Dutton Wright.” Behind them 
was a bzautiful blue and white silk Argen- 
tina flag, and in the center of the group 
was a little girl holding a paper flag of 
the United States that they had made. It 
was a very pretty and delicate token of 
friendship and you may be sure pleased 
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me as well as surprised me. I asked 
them all to come out into the garden and 
tried to take a picture with my kodak. I 
am sorry it is not better. It was late and 
a few drops of rain were already falling. 

Sra. Madrazo presented me with some 
interesting books and pictures, which I 
shall take pleasure in depositing in the 
library of the Volta Bureau for preserva- 
tion when I get back to New York. 

Next Monday we go over to Monte- 
video, in Uruguay, and I have a cordial 
invitation to visit the two schools there, 
one for boys and the other for girls. 
After I have had that pleasure I will 
write you again. 

We expect to leave Montevideo on the 
15th by the big Brabantia for Santos, 
then go by rail to Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, and sail from Rio by the Ves- 
trison the 25th, for New York, via Barba- 
dos. Our trip has been a most delightful 
and interesting one. 


With best wishes, I am, 
Very cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricnr. 
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By B. M.R. 


ARIAN J. ANDERSON’S article in the 

May Vo.ta Review has presented 
a subject to which I have given much 
thought, and have arrived at a decision, 
in so far as it touches my own case. But 
I have often wished to know if other 
deafened persons besides myself ques- 
tion the advisability of church attendance 
for those who, at best, can get only a part 
of the service and, in most cases, a very 
small part. 

Now, I am not insensible to the value 
of church worship, and I agree with Miss 
Anderson in believing that “most deaf 
people are religious.” It is a fundamental 
instinct to seek spiritual consolation when 
disaster of whatever nature assails 
mortal being. For, when human aid 
fails, the soul turns to God. But the 
hungry soul, who has deafened ears, may 
experience—perhaps to a greater degree 


than the hearing—the truth of Tenny- 
son’s beautiful lines: 


“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet; 

Closer is He than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet.” 


By contrast, the church service that is 
so sketchily heard by dull ears may— 
indeed, often does—induce a feeling of 
irritation and disappointment instead of 
satisfying worship. 

There are few modern churches—none 
in our cities—that do not have stained- 
glass windows. Many interiors are so 
dimly lighted that during a daytime ser- 
vice artificial lights have to be used. I 
have found it practically impossible to 
choose a seat where the speaker’s face 
was not more or less shadowed. Only 
recently I went to hear(?) a noted 
evangelist in a large church that was well 
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lighted for ordinary use, but badly for 
a lip-reader. I wanted to try, however, 
and seated myself in the best possible 
location. The minister spoke quietly and 
deliberately and had an easy mouth to 
read. I am considered a good lip-reader, 
but the light from the high electroliers 
cast a shadow on his face and I didn’t get 
a dozen words. The speaker could have 
done nothing to help my understanding. 
As I could not hear the music nor read 
the hymns—I was alone, and, of course, 
couldn’t hear the numbers announced— 
the service was utterly meaningless to 
me. 

I find, too, that the unwavering gaze 
and close attention necessary that the 
sermon may be followed is no light 
strain on one’s nerves. ‘That, coupled 
with the incessant head noises, which 
always increase when I fail to under- 
stand, invariably results in a nervous 
headache. I leave the church tired, dis- 
couraged, and with the conviction that 
my effort to gain spiritual food was un- 
availing. Therefore, for me, there is 
more satisfaction in worshiping God 
through Nature and the inspired word 


of great thinkers. 

But, for the deafened who attend a 
church that uses a ritualistic service, I 
think there should be a degree of satis- 
“faction in participating. 


Pro 
By E.C. W. 


DEAR MOTHER: 


I know you will be happy when I tell 
you that I went to church yesterday and 
enjoyed the service! 

This may seem incredible to you after 
my resentful letter of a few months ago, 
that caused you so much pain, but -it 
really is true. 

Your sweet letter last week, pleading 
with me not to let my growing deafness 
deprive me of the joy of church worship, 
gave me the courage to attempt again the 
ordeal of going to church. 

I had argued with myself that I could 
read my Bible at home and worship there, 
or take a walk through the woods and 
commune with Nature. Then, too, I 
knew of the discouraging experience of 
attempting, without sticcess, to gain any- 
thing helpful from the church service. 


Invariably, whenever I have tried to at- 
tend church in the last few months, I 
have left depressed and bitter because of 
the difficulties I encountered. I had 
found it almost impossible to read the 
preacher’s lips because the light was 
poor; I couldn’t hear the prayers or the 
beautiful low notes of music. 

Knowing all this, I wasn’t very happy 
when I started out yesterday morning, 
but I wanted to try again for your sake. 

When I entered the church, I asked 
the usher to give me a seat near the front, 
and he did. He handed me a church 
leaflet, and I had time before the service 
began to read the text (it is such a help 
to know what the text will be), hymns, 
psalm, etc. Even then, mother, I felt a 
great peace stealing over me. Just the 
sight of all of those heads bowed together 
in worship made me feel reverent. I 
wanted to hear the prayer, but I couldn’t, 
so I did what you used to tell me not to 
do when I was a little girl—I looked at 
the preacher, not through my fingers, 
but straight at him, with my head up, and 
I understood enough of the beautiful, 
earnest prayer to feel it. When I saw 
the minister say, “Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them,” it was com- 
forting to be sure that that promise is 
true. I realized that though we can wor- 
ship God anywhere, yet we should also 
go where his people are gathered to- 
gether and praise Him there. 

I haven’t time to tell you about the 
sermon. Of course, I didn’t understand 


all of it, but I did understand enough to. 


give me renewed courage for my fight. 
In some indescribable way, I forgot all 
about reading lips, and relaxed happily 
in the spiritual communion. I came away 
uplifted and blessed. 

Thank you, mother, for your letter. I 
wish you were here to go to church with 
me next Sunday, 

Your loving daughter, 
ELIZABETH. 


“Many persons, having perfect eyes, are 
blind in their perceptions. Many persons, 
having perfect ears, are emotionally deaf. Yet 
these are the very ones who dare to set limits 
to the vision of those who, lacking a sense or 
two, have will, soul, passion, imagination.”— 
Helen Keller. 








IDEAS FOR THE PRACTISE CLASS 
By EMMA M. BOLLING 


FACTS ABOUT RATION AND NATION 


H*® items written on separate slips 
of paper. Distribute slips to play- 
ers—one to each (numbered). Holders 
of slips may be called in regular order 
to the front, or picked out here and 
there. Holder of slip reads question 
only, with some voice, speaking distinctly, 
but without exaggeration. If answers 
drag, let holder place answer on board, 
where all may read it. 


1. What ration do housekeepers hope 
for on Monday? 

Ans. Evapo-ration. 

2. What nation helps us to pick and 
choose? 

Ans. Discrimi-nation. 

3. What ration always gives us a set- 
back? 

Ans. Resto-ration. 

4. What nation believes in a thorough 
search? 

Ans. Exami-nation. 

5. What ration do labor unions de- 
mand ? 

Ans. Remune-ration. 

6. What nation is always on the de- 
fensive? 

Ans. Indig-nation. 

7. What ration never gets together? 

Ans. Sepa-ration. 

8. What nation is calm in defeat? 

Ans. Resig-nation. 

9g. What ration takes life easy? 

Ans. Mode-ration. 

10. What nation leads to power? 

Ans. Nomi-nation. 

11. What ration is apt to make one 
blush? 

Ans. Admi-ration. 

12. What nation is doomed to destruc- 
tion? 

Ans. Rui-nation. 

13. What ration makes one hurry up? 

Ans. Accele-ration. 

14. What nation acts on the dead 
quiet ? 

Ans. Stag-nation. 

15. What ration is forever on the 
mend ? 
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Ans. Repa-ration. 


16. What nation will surely “Turn on 
the Light ?” 

Ans. Illumi-nation. 

17. What ration sets forth the facts? 

Ans. Decla-ration. 


18. What nation is always in a tie-up? 

Ans. Combi-nation. 

19. What ration would be suitable for 
public officials ? 

Ans. Administ-ration. 

20. What ration is on the downward 
road? 

Ans. Regist-ration. 


21. What ration gives us a breathing 
spell ? 

Ans. Respi-ration. 

22. What nation is always charming? 

Ans. Fasci-nation. 


23. What ration makes us supremely 
happy? 

Ans. Exhila-ration. 

24. What nation never says die? 

Ans. Determi-nation. 

25. What ration is sure to get through? 

Ans. Penet-ration. 


26. What nation should forever be 
avoided ? 

Ans. Contami-nation. 

27. What ration feeds ambition? 

Ans. Aspi-ration. 


28. What ration is a bluffer? 

Ans. Exagge-ration. 

29. What ration brings the best results ? 

Ans. Co-ope-ration. 

30. What nation demands satisfaction? 

Ans. Expla-nation. 

31. What ration plans ahead? 

Ans. Prepa-ration. 

32. What nation stands against us? 

Ans. Condem-nation. 

33. What ration gives strength to our 
cause? 

Ans. Corrobo-ration. 

34. What nation is never in our way? 

Ans. Elimi-nation. 


SOME MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


1.. Show that 1% of 9 is 4. 
Write on the blackboard IX. Erase 
the lower half, and the result will be IV. 
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2. Write 25, using six figures. 
24 = 
3. If from 6 we take 9, from 9 we 


take 10, and from 40 we take 50, the re- 
sult is half a dozen. Prove it. 


Write on the blackboard SIX. From 
this take IX and the result will be S. 
From IX (9) take X (10). The result 
will be I. From XL, (40) take L (50). 
We have X left. Thus the net result is 
SIX, or half a dozen. 





PITTSBURGH HAS A CIRCUS 
By ELIZABETH BRAND 


Tt was acircus! From the moment the 
Hawker appeared in all the glory of 
his Tiffany diamonds to the time the 
Clown disappeared to wipe off the paint, 
so he could really enjoy his pop-corn ball ; 
from the first view of the fat lady to the 
last drop of red lemonade! 

The Pittsburgh League did not at- 
tempt anything elaborate, no! We just 
announced a Circus and Side Show that 
would eclipse anything that Flotam ever 
did—“Colossal in Conception, Marvelous 
in Merit, Stupendous in Scope, with 
Freaks from the Torrid Tropics and the 
Frozen Fastness of the Poles.” We 


rather promised that it would be better 
than Bayrum and Baled Hay, and also 
eclipse Dingaling Bros. It was. It did. 

We had a big crowd, and a regular 


circus crowd, in for fun. One of our 
country friends came in from Ohio, all 
dressed up for the show. She had on her 
great-grandmother’s very best black silk 
gown and her. great-great-aunt’s little 
shoulder shawl and lovely gray spit- 
curls, her grandfather’s cane and specs, 
and we didn’t ask her whose bonnet she 
wore, but it was a peach. Her tiny 
black parasol was the most fetching part 
of her costume, and we pounced upon it at 
once, for our daring and intrepid Tight- 
Rope Walker needed it for a balancer. 
There were little things like that we had 
forgotten; for instance, the Snake- 
Charmer had no snake. But that was 
easily remedied—we borrowed a real 
sable boa constrict-her from a guest. 
The Barker announced that the Snake- 
Charmer (who was really quite lovely in 
red satin garb) had been reared on the 
bottle and could see snakes any time, and 
there was no doubt but what she could 
charm ’em. 

The Tight-Rope Walker was a picture, 


she was that pretty. Her dress was 
honest-to-goodness tulle over orchid satin, 
cut properly low and high. It was with 
great difficulty that she did her daring 
feat of walking the length of a table 
board placed flat on the floor, but with 
the assistance of the showman and the 
aforesaid small parasol, it was accom- 
plished very gracefully. It was a dis- 
appointment that her remarkable feature 
of bare-back riding had to be postponed 
till the next annual circus. The horse 
balked. However, that was not the only 
disappointment. We had fully expected 
to have Mutt and Jeff among the side- 
show freaks, but Bud Harris wired us 
that he would sue us for $50,000 if we 
put on his specialty. The Siamese twins 
also failed us, partly (as a cablegram 
from the Sultan of Siam informed us) 
because Bolshevik uprisings made travel- 
ing dangerous, and partly because they 
have been dead for some time. 

But we had the Fat Woman, and she was 
so fine and fat; and the Tall Man, who 
was a sky-scraper; and the Wild Man 
from Borneo, and it was the latter who 
took the prize among the freaks. Every 
one said he was the best of all, every one 
including himself, but not including the 
Spanish Fortune-Teller, who thought 
She was best. The Wild Man had on 
such quantities of war paint of such livid 
hue; his tusks and feathers were so fierce, 
and he himself so ferocious that we 
feared each moment he might exhibit his 
former cannibalistic traits.. “He lives 
on gore,” the Barker announced, and the 
children jumped and screamed. 

Did I mention the Backward Lady? 
She was a former nurse in France, now 
Back from the Front. Never was a 
stranger freak exhibited, for she walked 
right away from her face. She proved 
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A PRIZE OFFER 


to be not only backward, but spineless; 
but withal, of strong character, for when 
the soldier made love to her face she 
turned her back. 

A prize exhibit was the Headless 
Lady—a former wife of King Henry 
the Eighth. Believe it, the Highland 
Building is a veritable Bluebeard’s den, 
for the Headless Lady came straight 
from.the dressmaker’s establishment on 
the twelfth floor. We learned that she 
lost her head over dress reform (which 
has turned the head of many a man). 

Two of our freaks had fine hirsute 
decorations—one was a Demoiselle who 
charmed as Goldilocks of old, with the 
beauty of her hempen hair. Then there 
was the Bearded Lady, one of the seven 
famous Sutherland sisters. “The hair 
grew on her chin because she did not 
exercise it sufficiently.” 

There were several gipsies and a 
chorus girl who vamped the crowd; also, 
as we mentioned, a Fat Lady. She should 
be given more space, for she was a Mrs. 
Jack Sprat, and made fun for all, par- 
ticularly in her endeavors to get. some- 
thing for nothing. The Tall Man lay down 
on his job very early in the evening; he 
just put a sign on his broomstick, “Back 
in fifteen minutes,” wiggled his long 
neck, and came down from the skies. 

We’ve neglected the babies. There 
were two of them—fine mechanical toys. 
They were all dolled up—Gretchen and 
Bibi—and when the Showman wound 
them up they walked, they talked. 
“They can do anything but eat,” the 
Showman declared, and they certainly 
looked pretty enough to eat! As the 
final feature of the show, one of the 
dolls gave a most artistic dance, with her 
head on the ground and her feet in the 
air, and got the applause of the evening. 

It wouldn’t have been much fun with- 
out the eats, and the pretty girls at the 
pop-corn stand saw to it that every one 


had red lemonade and Ivory beer, 99 a 


pure water; ice-cream, candy, pop-corn, 
and peanuts. They also saw that each 
grown-up child had a balloon. 

It was fun! You had better have a 
show. But you will have to borrow our 
Showman—borrow him, checkered suit, 
plaid tie, tiny green stiff hat, and all. Tell 
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him not to forget to wear his sparklers. 
and that snappy scarlet satin watch fob. 
As for the red and yellow striped shirt— 
oh, ye tin gods and little fishes, the shirt ! 
It was this flashy gentleman of the three 
rings who put it over for us. If you 
want to have a circus, have a circus, but 
be sure you have a Barnum. 





CAN YOU WRITE A PLAY? 


To stimulate interest in the cause of ' 
lip-reading, Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of 
the San Francisco School of Lip-Read- 
ing, announces a prize contest. 

Prizes will be awarded to contestants 
submitting the best, second best, and 
third best testimonials to the value of lip- 
reading in the form of story or playlet. 

Much enthusiasm will undoubtedly be 
aroused by the offer, especially as it is 
stipulated that only persons who are par- 
tially or totally deaf may compete. 

The rules follow: 

1. The story or playlet must be a 
strong testimonial to the value of lip- 
reading. 

2. Its length must be 4,000 words or 
less. 

3. It must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper. 

4. It must be received at the Volta 
Bureau on or before October 15, 1921. 

5. No name must be attached, but the 
paper must be signed by a nom de plume 
or “key.” The author’s name and ad- 
dress must accompany the MSS. in a 
sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume 
or “key.” 

6. The hearing of all contestants must 
be below normal. 

7. No paper will be returned. 

8. THe Voita REviEw may publish 
any or all papers submitted. 

Prises—First prize, $25.00; second 
prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00. 

Judges.—Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie and 
Miss Rose Kinzie have kindly consented 
to assist Mrs. Trask in judging the pa- 


pers. 





A CORRECTION 


Through a mishap no acknowledgment was 
made to Dr. Frank Crane for permission to 
use an extract from his writings on the article 


by Miss Edith B. Kane on page 308 of Tue 


outa REVIEW, 
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A TRIBUTE TO REBECCA E. 
SPARROW 


On April 4 Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow, 
for twenty years a teacher of speech and 
lip-reading to our advanced classes, 
passed away at her home in Waltham, 
Mass. 

In the fall of 1920 Miss Sparrow, be- 
cause of ill health, resigned her position 
here and retired to her home, where she 
remained until the time of her death. 
Although she knew during all these 
months that her recovery was impossible, 
she showed the most steadfast courage 
and the same cheerful fortitude that it 
was her custom to manifest at every 
crisis. Her lifelong habit of subordina- 
ting self made it possible for her to en- 
dure the strain of her long illness with a 
spirit few could have shown. 

In the passing of Miss Sparrow the 
teaching profession, as well as the Roch- 
ester School, has lost not alone a distin- 
guished teacher, but a woman of rare 
worth, whose place among us can never 
be filled. 

Clarke 


Miss received at 


Sparrow 
School, Northampton, Mass., the train- 
ing for what proved to be her life work, 
and she early demonstrated her ability as 
a teacher of the deaf. After two years’ 
connection with that school, from 1882- 
1884, she went to the Rhode Island Oral 


School, remaining there three years. 
From 1897 to 1900 she taught in the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
coming to the Rochester School in the 
fall of 1900. 

Her work here was characterized by 
an enthusiasm and concentration that was 
an inspiration to all who were associated 
with her. Miss Sparrow was an inde- 
fatigable worker and absolutely unselfish 
of her time and energy. Her ability to 
persevere in spite of the greatest discour- 
agements often accomplished results in 
the speech of her pupils little short of 
miraculous. Many a deaf child owes his 
ability to speak intelligibly to her unceas- 
ing effort to accomplish for him all of 
which she knew he was capable. He 
might wish to give up, but she, never. 
The best had to be attained before she 
was Satisfied. . ° 

Her thorough understanding of her 
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work and her knowledge of and interest 
in the deaf made her counsel of the 
greatest value to her co-workers, who 
will constantly miss her leadership. 

Miss Sparrow’s work was always her 
first consideration, and it was because of 
her untiring devotion to it that she won 
for herself the prominent place she held 
in the profession. 

The deaf boys and girls who came 
under her influence bear the impress of 
her remarkable character and _ skilled 
teaching, and they have lost a friend 
whose life was consecrated to furthering 
their highest interests. When Miss Spar- 
row left us, early in December, her part- 
ing words, as the train pulled out, were, 
“Give my love to my dear boys and 
girls.”—Rochester Advocate. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE STUDY 
OF SPEECH-READING 


Ever since I have known anything 
about lip-reading, which is for the past 
five or six years, I have felt and often 
said that my personal knowledge of the 
entire change in manner of ; 
principal of the school of lip-reading in 
a western city, “before and after” an 
education in lip-reading, was the strong- 
est testimonial that one need ask as to its 
merits. Now she has given me permis- 
sion to write my impressions for the 
benefit and encouragement of those read- 


_ ers of THE Vorra Review who are try- 


ing to overcome the disturbance of deaf- 
ness. 

I first met her in the autumn of 1914, 
when we happened to be living at the 
same pleasant family hotel. I wanted 
to know her, for aside from the wish on 
her own account, I had numbered among 
my friends many of her relatives in the 
Middle Western town which had been my 
home in the earlier years of my life. But 
although she was courteous and cordial, 
her manner was reserved and retiring, 
and owing to her deafness it was so diffi- 
cult to carry on a conversation’ with her 
that little progress was made, and in a 
few weeks she went East to study in the 
lip-reading schools of Boston and New 
York. I left the hotel for my own home 
and, perhaps, almost forgot our brief 


acquaintance until rather more than a 








year later, when I read in the morning 
paper that she had returned and was to 
establish in a school of speech- 
reading. Meeting her on the street a few 
days later, it was a delight to find that 
conversation was just as easily carried on 
as with one with normal hearing. 

It was then that I promised to attend 
the school, as my hearing was slightly 
impaired and I felt sure that I must look 
forward to an unpleasant and increasing 
deafness, but it was another year. before 
I found time for fulfilling my promise. 
It had not been easy to convince the pub- 
lic of the merits of the new science—or 
art. There were many difficulties to over- 
come and although was al- 
ways cheerful, courageous, and hopeful, 
it was evident that she took life seriously 
in those days. After about four months’ 
study I found myself unable to spare 
enough time to continue with any satis- 
faction and so stopped for the time be- 
ing, promising to begin again as soon as 
possible. But one thing and another 
interfered—war work, the first terrible 
epidemic of “flu” of that winter—and 
finally the “changes and chances of our 
mortal life” interrupted my housekeeping 
and sent me for a blissful year in the 
Southland—all roses and sunshine and 
mocking birds—with neither time nor 
inclination for study. And on returning 
home it was several months before I 
could settle down quietly, although by 
this time my rapidly increasing deafness 
warned me that no time must be wasted 
if I wanted to receive real benefit from 
the training. Finally, soon after the 
school had had its fifth birthday, I re- 
entered it, but was spending a 
happy winter far away, her first holiday 
in the five years. 

Presently she returned. But who was 
this radiant woman, bubbling over with 
fun and happiness, with apparently not a 
care in the world? It was hard to realize 
the transformation. She herself would 
explain that finding that her own natural 
temperament — painstaking, exact, and 
literal—was not well-suited to lip-read- 
ing, she had quite made herself over to 
one better fitted for using and teaching it. 
To the casual observer it would seem 
that a closer contact with the joy of living 
had had its wondrous effect on her. And 
doubtless the fact that her school and 
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what it stood for was recognized and en- 
dorsed by all the authorities in medicine 
and teaching may have assisted in the 
change. 

Be that as it may, it was like reincarna- 
tion, and is and has been a wonderful 
inspiration and encouragement to the 
members of the school. 





THE RE-EDUCATION OF 
APHASICS 


May 26, 1921. 
Mr. P. N. V. Rav, 
Headmaster, Institution for the Deaf 
and Blind, Mysore, India. 


My Dear Mr. Rau: A copy of your 
recent letter to THE Voira REvIEW in 
regard to the gehtleman who is suffering 
from aphasia has been sent to me by the 
editor. I am a teacher who worked with 
the section of the U. S. Army Medical 
Department which handled cases of 
aphasia, casualties of the World War, 
and Miss Timberlake thought that I 
might be able to give you some practical 
suggestions. Your letter does not state 
whether or not the gentleman whom you 
wish to rehabilitate speaks English or 
some other language. I shall try to tell 
you in a general way how we proceeded 
with our cases. The first thing for you 
to do is to try to give your patient the 
sounds which the letters of the alphabet 
represent. The easiest sounds should be 
given first. You should have the gentle- 
man imitate you, depending on his hear- 
ing, and if necessary work with a mirror. 
After he can give the sounds of several 
vowels and consonants you can combine 
sounds into syllables and then into easy 
words. When you begin to work with 
words take the parts of the body, the 
names of things to eat, the names of 
things about the house, etc., such words 
as a little child speaks first. You teach 
the names of these objects much as you 
would teach a deaf child by speech. Speak 
the words very slowly, having your 
patient repeat them afterward, being 
careful always to be sure that he asso- 
ciates the name with the object. At first 
your patient will imitate you imperfectly, 
but as he gains tongue control he will 
speak more clearly and distinctly. It 
will be very beneficial to him if you give 
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him tongue gymnastics, using a mirror 
for a short time every day, protruding 
the tongue, lowering it and raising it in 
the back and in the front, pointing it and 
widening it. 

When you begin to work with books 
with him, get an easy reader such as a 
child uses when he first goes to school 
and have him read the. words and sen; 
tences aloud. At first he will probably 
speak one word at a time, but by degrees 
he will gain fluency and ease, phrasing 
his speech as we do naturally. 

You can let him copy words and sen- 
tences from this reader and also write 
words and sentences from dictation. 

Counting and repeating letters of the 
alphabet are helpful exercises in the be- 
ginning. If he has a mathematical turn 
of mind he will enjoy taking up the higher 
branches of mathematics and that will be 
developing and helpful. 

I would suggest that you work with 
this gentleman at least an hour each day. 
You should not work for a longer period 
than an hour at a time. You should stop 
often during that hour for short rest 
periods. The teachers in the army schools 
gave two or more hours a day to each 
case, with long rest periods between the 
periods of work. Some of these cases 
were rehabilitated entirely, others par- 
tially. The time given to the rehabilita- 
tion of these cases was from six months 
to two years. Re-educating a case such 
as you describe is long, slow work. For 
months you may seem to make little or no 
progress and then unexpectedly you will 
begin to get a satisfactory response. The 
result is worth all of the effort put forth. 
Many of the soldiers who were aphasics 
were paralyzed on their right sides ; and 
partly because it was necessary to do so, 
and partly because we hoped to develop 
new speech centers on the right side of 
the head, the patients at first wrote with 
their left hands, afterward changing to 
the use of the right hands. We were 
unable to determine whether the use of 
the left hands really developed new 
speech centers or not. I offer this, how- 
ever, as a suggestion. 

If you are using English in re-educat- 
ing this gentleman of whom you write 
and wish more definite information as to 
the order of giving sounds, words, sen- 
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tences, etc., I shall be glad to furnish you 
with details. 
With best wishes for your success with 
this patient, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 





LIP-READING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A trip to San Francisco for a few days’ change 
gave me the pleasure of visiting the private 
schools there—the California School, under 
the direction of the co-principals, Mrs. Poin- 
dexter and Miss Kenfield, and the San Fran- 
cisco School, presided over by Mrs. Trask. In 
the California School are a number of young 
“service” men, who are making sure progress 
in the subtile art. The Friday morning class, 
mostly of ladies, was splendid. Miss Kenfield 
gave the class sentences on homophenous 
words in a manner that would have delighted 
Miss Clark’s heart. Mrs. Poindexter gave 
some Shakespeare questions in rhyme, and the 
pupils answered well, thus showing their power 
of lip-reading and their knowledge of Shakes- 
peare. I had the special privilege of teaching 
one of their normal pupils who had had train- 
ing in lip-reading from Miss Whitaker and 
later on from Miss Torrey. She is splendidly 
prepared to take normal work and will be a 
credit to the California School, as well as to 
lip-reading. 

The San Francisco League had an enthu- 
siastic meeting on Friday night. Mrs. Trask 
gave an interesting account of The Birds of 
the Bronx, followed by questions on the Presi- 
dents, and “what do you know about things?” 
Mrs. Trask also gave an illuminating talk on 
Roosevelt’s childhood (taken from February 
and March Scribner’s) at the Tuesday morn- 
ing class. 

I called on the versatile principal of the 
Oral School, Miss Chapin, and visited three 
classes. The children did remarkably well, 
and showed the enterprising work of their 
teachers, all normal graduates of the Clarke 
School in Northampton. Many good things 
might be said of this school, but I want to call 
attention to two things that especially delighted 
me: there was no exaggeration of the tongue 
movements in speech, and the pupils read the 
lips quickly, without repetition. 

I went over to Berkeley to the university 
and saw one of my own early pupils who has 
worked her way through college and will be 
graduated in December this year. She has made 
good, and it was a real satisfaction to talk with 
her and note her sensible outlook on life. 

In closing I want to offer a word of warn- 
ing: If you weigh over 140 pounds, and want 
to climb the beautiful San Francisco hills, run 
over the campus at Berkeley, cross the ferry, 
and climb stairs, be sure that you do not 
wear new boots! By all means do all these 
things, however, because you can wear com- 
fortable shoe-leather if you are not proud— 
and why should the body of mortal be proud? 

Lucy Exia Case. 
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AURICULAR WORK * 


After the usual routine work of the 
teacrers’ meeting, the subject of the day 
was taken up; this was “Auricular Train- 
ing.” Miss Dunn and Miss Thomason 
demonstrated with voice and whistle the 
degree of sound perception possessed by 
the pupils of Miss Dunn’s class. It is 
thought that a large per cent of the 
pupils in the school could be benefited by 
systematic aural training. 

Miss Dunn’s paper was as follows: 

There are very few children who do 
not have some idea of sound. Dr. 
Wright thinks that fully one-third of the 
children in deaf schools have hearing 
enough to be taught to understand lan- 
guage through the ear. 

When we realize how much easier it is 
to teach language through the ear than 
the eye, perhaps we will make a greater 
effort to make use of what residual hear- 
ing a pupil has. Our duty is not only to 
conserve what he already has, but to so 
stimulate it that it will be-of more benefit 
to him. 

We have not been doing our duty in 
this respect. There are said to be 1,000,- 
ooo children. in the United States who 
have defective hearing. Little attention 
has been paid them. When a child at- 
tends a public school and is not able to 
keep up with his class, owing to defective 
hearing, he is sent off to a school for the 
deaf. Perhaps he has perfect speech, and 
if he had been given an instrument to as- 
sist his hearing he might have been kept 
in school instead of helping to crowd our 
classes for the really deaf. 

Sometimes it happens that such a pupil 
is placed in a manual class, where he has 
no encouragement to use his speech and 
no occasion for the exercise of his hear- 
ing ability. 

According to Dr. Goldstein, who is an 
enthusiastic believer in aural work, this 
idea of stimulating the auditory nerve by 
acoustic exercises was advocated in the 
early centuries. Trumpets and hearing 
tubes were also used at an early date. 

But it is only recently that we seem to 
be waking up to the possibility of the 
benefits to be derived from auricular 
training. One of the many benefits to be 





*From The Deaf Carolinian. 


gained by this training is the ethical ef- 
fect upon the child. We are familiar with 
the tense look upon the face of one who 
sits with his mouth open and his head 
turned with his better ear toward us, in 
an effort to catch a familiar sound. Even 
a little hearing seems to put new life and 
courage into a child. How proud he is 
when he realizes he can hear sounds like 
other children! 

I read of a girl in a northern school 
who took very little interest in any of her 
work. She had poor speech and seemed 
to have no heart for anything. When 
the aural work was begun with her, she 
only heard a noise which seemed dis- 
agreeable to her. Then one day she heard 
a vowel, which she repeated. The next 
day she got another, and when she real- 
ized that she was hearing, she cried for 
joy. After that she took great delight in 
speech and became more interested in 
everything else. 

The Wright Oral School and Central 
Institute at St. Louis have given more 
time to auricular training than any of the 
schools for the deaf. 

A pupil who does not hear the voice or 
any instrument at any pitch is classed as 
totally deaf, but in Dr. Goldstein’s opin- 
ion even he could be given acoustic train- 
ing. 

Work without an instrument is help- 
ful, but a good instrument is the quickest 
and best way to give aural training. 
First sounds that are unlike are given, 
such as bells, whistles, clapping of hands, 
etc. When a pupil responds to a musical 
vibration, he should be tested to recog- 
nize pitch. After his hearing has been 
developed so that he can recognize the 
human voice, a series of vowels are given 
him, the easiest being given first. When 
single vowels are heard, then combina- 
tions of vowels, syllables, words, simple 
commands, sentences, and stories are 
taken up in order. 

Change of pitch and accent is used in 
all syllable drills. 

We must make haste slowly, for he 
must learn to associate the sound with 
the idea. Only by constant repetition is 
he able to connect the sound with the idea 
and so remember the word. 

He may have heard the same sound 
before, but, as it was not connected with 
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an idea, it made no impression on his 
brain. 

Often the hearing seems to be im- 
proved by auricular exercises, but the ear 
has only become accustomed to the sound 
and pays attention to it. 

The greatest drawback to giving each 
pupil auricular exercises, especially in 
our large schools, is the lack of time. 
Each pupil must have individual atten- 
tion. 

Of course, the ideal way would be to 
have a special teacher (or teachers), who 
could devote all her time to such work; 
but until such an ideal is realized, it is 
only just and right that we try to utilize 
the hearing of every child in our care. A 
definite purpose and plan, used with per- 
severance and patience, will accomplish 
much, and I know of no other work that 
promises a greater field for satisfactory 
results than aural work. 


THE MOUNT AIRY CONVENTION 


The Convention of Teachers and In- 
structors of the Deaf which assembled 
at Mt. Airy consisted of men and women 
of the highest ideals. Whatever differ- 
ences disclosed themselves in the titles 
of papers submitted and their subsequent 
discussion, no dissension marred the 
equanimity of individuals nor disturbed 
the perfect harmony of the whole occa- 
sion. Everybody present worked toward 
the single point d’appui, the uplift of the 
education of the deaf. 

The Grim Reaper garnered long ago 
the last of the old sign-manual enthusi- 
asts. Today teachers of the deaf unani- 
mously endorse oralism. They rank it, 
hors de concours, as the premier method 
of instruction. Deaf teachers of the deaf 
know that their own possibility of 
achievement must ever be as specialists 
in the high grades and as benefactors to 
the backward and degenerate child among 
the deaf. They realize this to be their 
just, grateful, and eleemosynary contri- 
bution of service to their own kind 
among the mass of our common hu- 
manity. 

The writer noted a remarkable change 
and a wonderful growth in the profes- 
sion. The broad-minded teachers of 1920 


far outrank the well-intentioned but dog- 
matic derelicts of 1876. Every paper 
and discussion gave enlightenment to 
somebody upon something. Combined, 
oral, aural, and progressive oral advo- 
cates cheerfully and gratefully acknowl- 
edged incontrovertible truths declaimed 
in support of any genuine experience. 
Acrimonious discussion absented itself 
entirely from every section. Motive, not 
the man; the manner, not the method, 
acted as the determining factor to secure 
general favor and approval. 

Members adorned their coats and 
waists with the badges, buttons, and in- 
signia of any and all of the associations. 

The convention demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that the adult deaf, as a class, 
no longer oppose oralism. They have 
advanced with the times and desire to 
see the deaf child of the present era 
given opportunities ahead of any afforded 
themselves in bygone days. They realize 
that false economy in the body politic of 
citizens is the fundamental stumbling- 
block. This great obstacle inhibits the 
proper subdivision and segregation of 
pupils in schools for the deaf. It com- 
pels the congregation of the brainy and 
the mentally backward in the same edu- 
cational buildings. The adult deaf de- 
mand today that mutism shall be, as far 
as possible, relegated to the realms of the 
dead, and that the deaf shall no longer 
move speechless among their fellow-men. 
They refuse any longer to be incoherent 
or placed on a par with the mentally ab- 
normal.—Frank O’Donnell, in the “Cali- 
fornia News.” 


SUCCESSFUL ORAL PUPILS 


Cyrel Guthman, a congenitally deaf girl, of 
Chicago, graduated from the Delano School, 
Deaf Department, at the age of 15, entered 


.the McKinley High School, and completed 


the four-year course in three and a half years. 
She was the only deaf pupil in her class and 
was third on the honor roll. 

Harry Luft, of Chicago, graduated from 
the Beidler School, Deaf Department, in 1919, 
finished a two-year business course in the Mc- 
Kinley High School, and at the present time is 
planning to complete the four-year course. 


Renew your subscription for Tue Vota 
Review before the rate is raised, October 1st. 
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3 A RAISE IN RATES 


Because of repeated increases 
in the cost of printing and paper, 
the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf reluctantly found it 
necessary, at its meeting on 
April 23, to raise the price of 
membership in the Association 
from $2.00 to $3.00 a year. In 
other words, all subscribers for 
THE Vouta Review will, from 
October 1, 1921, pay $3.00 a 
year for the magazine. 

To favor the present readers 
of THe Vorita Review and 
their friends, the announcement 
is made that between now and 
the end of September new sub- 
scriptions or renewals of mem- 
bership will be accepted at the 
present rate of $2.00 a year for 
any number of years. Any one 
desiring to take advantage of 
this offer should at once send 
the amount necessary to cover 
the desired period, at the rate of 
$2.00 a year. By doing so an 
actual saving of 50 per cent will 
be effected. Act now. 











THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers”—speech- 
reading is a down-hill task! For, on the 
evening of June Ist, was it not proven by the 
members of this club that they ascended to 
er heights—the heights of the Volta Bureau 
Tooy: 

Hardly had the guests ascended to the roof 
(and should there be any one who wonders 
why the word “ascended” is stressed, let that 
person report at the Bureau and he will be 
duly shown), and general conversation begun 
to flow, when the electric lights began to play 
“Peek-a-boo.” And presently the sad fact be- 
came known that the fuse had expired. But 
that really wasn’t a sad fact at all, for in the 
eagerness to meet old friends and new, the 
wonderful view from the Bureau roof had 
been quite overlooked, and this gave an oppor- 
tunity to gaze around. Such splendor as met 
our eyes! To put it down in cold numbers it 
was worth at least $5.00 a minute. (I mean 
$5.00 out of each eye.) While the beauties of 
the “White City” were being admired from on 
high, ’way down in the cellar struggles were be- 
ing put forth, and finally the illumination was 
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replenished by our indomitable Miss Timber- 
lake (what will she do next?), and the party 
proceeded with much talk and laughter. An 
hour or so later the second fuse evidently de- 
cided it didn’t care to carry light such a dis- 
tance, and, following the example of its pred- 
ecessor, also cuaineh ! 

Let it not be thought for one single moment 
that this dampened the enthusiasm of those 
present. Did they sit down and bemoan their 
fate? Not at all! With a candlestick in one 
hand and a chair in the other each bravely 
descended to earth—and the most delicious 
strawberry ice cream. 

One gentleman was heard to repeat quite 
often, “I’ve had a glorious time,” and that 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion of all the 
partakers of the party.—M. C. N. 





A LIP-READING TOURNAMENT. 


The first lip-reading tournament ever held 
by an organization for the hard of heari 
took place in the League rooms in New Yor 
City on the evening of April 29th. Miss Matie 
Winston, of the Wright Oral School, conducted 
the contest. 

Five teams, representing four public schools 
and one private school, contended for the cup 
given by Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. The 
cup will eventually become the property of the 
team winning the contest two years in succes- 
sion, The honors of 1921 were carried off by 
the Jersey City team. 

Miss M. Gertrude Evans, of Jersey City, was 
the winner in the individual contest, and be- 
came the possessor of a Tiffany bronze candle- 
stick, given by Mrs. J. C. Thompson. 

It is to be hoped that other organizations for 
the hard of hearing will appreciate and ap- 
prove the purpose of the tournament, which 
was to arouse an interest in lip-reading and to 
stimulate all students to further effort toward 
perfection in this invaluable art. 





THE JERSEY CITY LEAGUE 


Mrs. W. W. Hubert, president of the Speech- 
Reading Club of Washington, was most charm- 
ingly honored, May 11th, when a reception was 
given her by the Jersey City League. This 
League has been very successful in raising 
funds. On May 26th the members of the 
League held a block dance, which was attended 
by more than 1,500 persons. Most elaborate 
decorations were used on the street and it was 
truly a brilliant affair, with a canopy of blaz- 
ing electric lights extending the length of the 
block. This dance is reported as being the 
best held in Jersey City during the season. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEECH-READING IN 
BOSTON 


On the evening of April 12, 1921, thirty-two 
of the advanced pupils in the Boston Public 


Evening Speech-Reading classes received cer- 
tificates for regular attendance and advance- 
ment in work from Mr. Richard J. Lane, of 
the Boston School Committee. 
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Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal Emeritus of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, was also 
present and spoke to the pupils in her gracious 
manner, as follows: 


“A friend of mine once said to me that when 
she expected to speak to a number of persons 
she put her thoughts upon paper, for she con- 
sidered it only courteous to her listeners to do 
so. Following her suggestion, I have put a 
few thoughts upon paper. 

“It is a great pleasure to meet with you to- 
night and to tell you how glad I am to know 
that a course of lessons in speech-reading, 
covering parts of five consecutive years, has 
not only been satisfactory to pupils and teach- 
ers, but that a continuance of the lessons is 
desired by both. No greater praise than this 
could be given to pupils who have come, even- 
ing after evening, from inconvenient distances, 
nor to teachers who, in spite of storm and 
cold, have faithfully kept their appointments. 
If I confess to having had serious doubts 
about the success of the plan for evening 
classes in speech-reading, you will better un- 
derstand my joy tonight in knowing that arti- 
ficial light, lack of room for the most favor- 
able seating of pupils, and but little opportu- 
nity for attention to individual needs have not 
discouraged you, nor prevented you from giv- 
ing cheerful, hearty support to all that Miss 
Tripp has attempted to do. You and she have 
made a record that will stimulate all future 
efforts to form classes for the study of speech- 
reading. The plan of work devised and ad- 
mirably developed by Miss Tripp merits a 
place with the best that the most ardent teach- 
ers of speech-reading have made. 

“May I venture to give a word of advice to 
you that, if followed, I believe, will provide 
another form of lesson in speech-reading? It 
is this: Don’t avoid social duties, because you 
fear that you may not fully understand what 
is said to you. Have the courage to ask that 
questions and remarks be repeated, and don’t 
think it your fault if you fail to know even 
after a second or third repetition. It is more 
than probable that your inability to interpret 
the words of a speaker is due to his lack of 
clear-cut, well-defined articulation. It seems 
to me that there are few persons who have 
really learned to speak properly; their lips are 
almost motionless, or else held in such a man- 
ner as to be a veil, hiding the movements of 
the tongue. I would urge you to go out from 
your homes to meet and mingle with strangers, 
as well as with friends, even more than you 
would if you were able to hear all that is said 
on all sides. There is much to be enjoyed by 
simply ‘looking on’ and watching numbers of 
persons, whether in a congregation at church, 
in an audience at a lecture, concert, or theater, 
or wherever persons assemble. Besides these 
advantages for yourself, there are duties to 
your families, your friends, and to the com- 
munity in which you live, which loss of hear- 
ing has not incapacitated you from rendering, 
and which will bring satisfaction and pleasure 
to yourselves as well as to others. In this 
connection I am reminded of an exclamation 
which burst from the lips of a matter-of-fact 
woman who had impatiently listened to what 
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she considered undue praise of college educa- 
tion, ‘Eddication ain’t everything!’ said she, 
and I say, hearing isn’t everything. If you try 
to sum up the deprivations you suffer by the 
loss of hearing, you will, I think, find them 
comparatively few, but if kept constantly in 
mind they shut out the joyous thoughts and 
rob you of rightful happiness. 

“Faith in the results of doing one’s duty 
was shown by a very deaf man who was a 
neighbor of my grandfather. It was com- 
monly known that this man was ‘stone deaf, 
and why he should persist in constant attend- 
ance at church was a mystery to all who knew 
him. When one day he was asked the ques- 
tion, his prompt reply was, ‘I go to show my 
boys the way.’ He had four sons, all of whom 
had scriptural names, Amos, Joel, Ezra, and 
Nahum. When I was a child I used to see 
these sons, then elderly men, occupying four 
well-filled pews with their families. 

“May not you show others the way to add 
knowledge of speech-reading by seeking op- 
portunities to share in social life?” 


Some time later a gathering of these classes 
was held at the home of one of the members 
and a pleasant, social evening, long to be re- 
membered, was spent. A substantial gift of 
gold was presented to Miss Sally B. Tripp, 
with warm words of appreciation of her five 
years’ service, which, under the rules of the 
school committee, marks the completion of her 
work in the evening school, as no one serves 
for a longer period. 

The following acrostic poem, composed by 
a present member of the class and beautifully 
written and illuminated by a past member, was 
also presented to Miss Tripp as a memento: 


Smiles always gave us a welcome 

As we met you week by week; 

Living, noble thoughts you gave us, 

Life’s true value to bespeak ; 

Yearned you earnestly to train our eyes in 
reading speech. 


Best of all the aids the deafened ever had, 


Through which God is blessing us, making sad 
hearts glad. 

Rightly, then, we love you for work in these 
five years, 

In teaching us to see the words that, alas! we 
cannot hear, 

Priceless blessings be your reward; 

Perfect your joy—the “joy of thy Lord.” 


These evening classes for the adult deaf are 
to go on, since they meet a real need in the 
community, more than eighty pupils having 
received instruction this year. 


The Globe Ear Phone Company, Reading, 
Mass., through its Chicago office, has offered 
to donate a Globe equipment of 10 stations, to 
be installed in the League room or any hall 
designated by the League for the use of the 
hard of hearing of Chicago. This generous 
offer has been accepted and action will be 
taken at once regarding the installation —The 
Bulletin Board. 
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RAH! RAH! RAH! FERRALL! 


Mr. J. A. Ferrall, it seems, is not satisfied by 
removing “pins” from the pathway of disheart- 
ened hard-of-hearing readers by his stories, 
which encourage one to the point of “scoring” 
in the game. For we see recorded in the 
Washington Times an account of a fierce and 
long-fought: battle held in a bowling match 
between the Bureau of Plant Industry team of 
the Agriculture Interbureau Duckpin League 
and the team of the States Relations, where, 
by a very close margin, the Plant Bureau came 
out victorious, due to the excellent playing of 
J. A, Ferrall—M. C. N. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The following is the fourth of a number of 
occupational studies appearing in the Bulletin. 
Occupations studied are those that offer op- 
*portunities to the hard of hearing, and are 
being, successfully followed. 

In presenting these studies, it is not the 
intention to convey the idea that any hard-of- 
hearing person may qualify in any of the oc- 
cupations outlined because another hard-of- 
hearing person has. Degree of deafness, type 
of deafness, lip-reading ability, previous ex- 
perience, etc., are determining factors to be 
considered by the vocational adviser or the 
person making his own selection. 


JEWELRY ENGRAVING 


Description: Students or apprentices are 
taught the designing and drawing of letters, 
principles and composition of well-balanced 
designing; designing and cutting of different 
styles of letter—script, block, old Engiish, 
etc—and different kinds of ciphers, mono- 
graphs, and inscriptions. The use of tools; 
tracing, stamping, the making and use of dies; 
lacquering and polishing are learned. The 
quality and composition of metals and some- 
thing of the art and craft of jewelry-making is 
included in a. well-balanced course of instruc- 
tion, 

Qualifications: The trade is more generally 
a man’s trade, women entering it more as an 
art than an industry. A knowledge of draw- 
ing and designing is an asset. Mechanical 
skill, flexible fingers, and artistic bent con- 
tribute to efficiency and success. Good eye- 
sight is essential. 

Schooling: No essential educational require- 
ments. Jewelry engraving may be learned 
through an apprenticeship or in a trade school. 
Courses in schools take from six to twelve 
months, depending on skill and application. 
Apprenticeship varies from six months to two 
years. 

Remuneration and Demand: Jewelry en- 
graving offers good opportunities to the skilled 
tradesman. Employment is stable and the 
skilled mechanic has steady employment. It 
offers opportunity to go into business with 
small capital. Salaries range from $40 to $65 
a week.—Bulletin, Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


NOTES 
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THE LIP-READER’S RUBAIYAT 
BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


Reprinted, by request, from Tue Voita Review for 
September, 1917. 


Rejoice! For we who once despised our Sight 
Now use the Sense that puts our Woes to 
Flight ; 
And lo! the Day of-Understanding dawns; 
The Sun is shining where was darkest Night. 


Now the New Art reviving old Ambition, 
The Happy Soul from Solitude releasing ; 
With nerves all. rested and with mind alert, 
Bright plans for Work and Play soon find 
Fruition. 


Look back—a thousand Doubts woke with the 
Day ; 
So many, many things stood in the way 
Of study: *T was “too hard”; took “too much 
time”; 
You “didn’t need it”; were “too old,” you'd 
say. 


But now, All Hail the Art that clears 
Today of Past Regrets and Future Fears; 
Tomorrow—why, Tomorrow calls to us, 
— yesterday we shed Sev’n Thousand 
ears. 


I sometimes think that never glows so red 
The Rose of Joy as when the Heart has 
ied ; 
Wherever flowers Endurance, or when Sym- 
pathy’s pew 
In bloom, some Hope of Life lies dead. 


So fill the Cup of Happiness and fling : 
Away the Dreads and Fears that once did 
sting ; 
The Bird of Joy has but a little way : 
To flutter—and lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 





THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


Unquestionably a great step forward was 
taken in the cause of the deafened when the 
American Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing held its first convention in Boston, June 
8, 9, 10, 1921. It was an inspiring meeting, 
and served to bring into closer touch those 
interested in the field, to win new friends for 
the cause, and to help establish in the minds 
of the public the necessity for more of such 
work as has heretofore been accomplished by 
a small group of individuals. 

Manv of the interesting papers and discus- 
sions of the convention will appear in THE 
Vota REviIEw. 





Dear AND Dums 1n Portrucat.—According 
to a recent article in the Medicina Contem- 
poranea, the number of the deaf and dumb in 
Portugal exceeds that of most European 
countries, being about 75 per hundred thou- 
sand people. There are in Portugal only two 
institutions for deaf mutes.—Journal American 
Medical Association. 











Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





TEACHERS WANTED 


FOR SUMMER MONTHS 





WANTED—An additional teacher for advanced grades. 
One able to prepare pupils in English and Mathematics 
for Harvard and Vassar. Write full details. Wright Oral 
School, One Mount Morris Park West, New York City. 


WANTED—One or two trained oral teachers of ex- 
nt gg for the Oral School for the Deaf im Vancouver, 
ritish Columbia. S. H. Lawrence, Principal, 2385 6th 
Ave, West, Vancouver, B. C. 


WANTED—Two oral t teachers primary grades, for year 
beginning mepeeeee,, | 1921. By Harris, School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, G 


WANTED—For 1921-22 in Southern Day School, one 
Oral Teacher. Address, P. B. S., Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher in a private 
school. Apply, Volta Bureau, Box 406, 


WANTED—tThree or four good teachers for oral work. 
Good salary. Apply Superintendent West Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 


TEACHER WANTED—The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf wants a well-trained, experienced oral teacher 
for primary work. There is a possibility of another 
vacancy in a higher grade. Address, School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


WANTED—In private school—A matron who is cap- 
able of caring for sick children. No one using signs or 
finger spelling need apply. Address, Volta Bureau, Box 
406, 

WANTED—Supervising ‘teacher for 
Department in Southern School. Good salary. 
Southern School, care Votta REVIEW. 


























Primary Oral 
Address, 





WANTED—A_ thoroughly qualified supervising teacher 
for the primary department, or a specially skilled teacher 
in English. Will pay from $1,500 to $2,000, according 
to qualifications, with a substantiaf increase next year 
if teacher makes good. Address, P. X., Volta Bureau. 





“WANTED—Two | or more trained oral teachers for | 


primary and intermediate grades. Apply at once to the 
ee School for the Deaf and Dumb, Knoxville, 
enn. 


WANTED—Pupil to teach during the summer months 
by a Northam wey graduate of several years’ oe 
Address, P Volta Bureau, Washington, D 


WANTED—Experienced teacher desires position in the 
East as private teacher for the summer months. Address, 
J. L. R., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 











SPEECH-READERS TAKE NOTICE 


WANTED—Graduate teacher Nitchie Method, slightly 
deafened, for summer or rmanently. State experience 
and salary expected. T. N. A., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—The Kinzie School, 1606 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, is desirous of securing applications from 
well-educated, experienced teachers of s -reading who 
would be willing to qualify in Kinzie Method. Excellent 
— will be paid. Summer and permanent teachers 
needed. 














ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 





Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Best Gift Book 
The RAINDROP: 


The Book of Wonder Tales 
Sent to any address in any part of the world on 


receipt of $1.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 























PRIVATE TEACHER wanted. Specially trained in 
voice culture, auricular training and improved lip-reading 





methods, for twelve-year-old hard-of-hearing girl. Address, 
W. T. M., Volta Bureau. eee 
WANTED—Western school desires supervising 


teacher, prefers good teacher of speech who understands 
Muller-Walle System; also experienced primary teacher. 
Address Box H. 24, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Two trained and experienced teachers of 
the deaf. Address E. S. Tillinghast, Salem, Oregon. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A Northampton graduate of broad educa- 
tion wishes to change her position for another, preferably 
in New York State. L., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Private pupil for year beginning July rst 
in or near San Francisco. Best references and six years’ 
experience. Address, W. L. M., c/o Vouta Review. 


Oral teacher of six years’ experience desires change. 
Will be interested in private work or in a school position. 
Address, Box Z 4, Volta Bureau. 


Oral teacher familiar with rhythm, interpretive dancing, 
and playground supervisorship desires 1 pages in inter- 
mediate department of eastern or middle west school. 
Five years’ experience. Address, Volta Bureau, Box H 7. 


WANTED—A deaf young lady of refinement, good lip- 
reader, desires position as companion to a refined deaf 
lady. (Episcopalian preferred.) Excellent references. 
Address Box 6, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Experienced oral teacher desires position 
as private teacher for deaf child, or instructor of Lip 
Reading to deaf adult. Best references. Willing to 
travel or assist in care of child. Address M. H. S., 
care of Vorta Review. 





























FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


SUMMER PUPIL—An experienced oral teacher desires 
a position as private teacher for the summer months, Ad- 
dress, P. T., Volta Bureau. Washington, D. C 








THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf 
Boys and Girls. The Oral Method 
is employed and imperfect hearing 
is trained. Pupils are admitted to 
the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar-School 
grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE. 

















